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ON THE NATURE AND THE DUTY OF PRAYER. 


Extracte@} from Bickersteth’s Treatise on 
Prayer, for the Gospel Advocate. 


Men in general think it an honour 


to be admitted into the company of 


those who are to be distinguished by 
their rank, their power, or their at- 
tainments. ‘They feel it a privilege to 
converse with a man of the first conse- 
quence in the state, a man eminent in 


wisdom or knowledge, or the monarch 


fia mighty empire. A Christian just- 
ly reckons it no small privilege, to be 
permitted, for a season, to associate 
with a person of peculiar piety. And 
if, while the greatest good may be ob- 
tained from a distinguished person, 
there be only a limited time in which 


we can go to him, the importance of 


using an opportunity that is offered, is 
evidently greatly increased. If we 
can say, “now the way of access is 
open, but it will soon be closed ; now 
you may hold converse, and walk, and 
get intimately acquainted with him; 
you may obtain all you want; you may 
secure a lasting interest in his affec- 
tions; he has invited you to come to 
him, and you will never have this priv- 
ilege offered: again: surely, no other 
arguments need be urged, to induce a 
man, wanting his help, to go to him 
without delay. 

When the Lord of Glory dwelt on 
earth, we often read of the great mul- 
titudes who assembled together, and 
«rowded around him, to see and to hear 
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him. On one occasion, we find even a 
rich man, Zaccheus,unable to approach 
him, and climbing a tree to have a 
transient glimpse of so remarkable « 
character. Had we lived at that time 
and possessed any thing of our present 
knowledge, we should doubtless have 
thought it a high honour to be in his 
company, and, like Mary, to sit at the 
feet of Jesus, and hear his words. 

This privilege was counted the more 
When 
any were in sickness or danger, and be- 
lieved that if they could see our Lorn, 
he would help them, they then desired 
his presence with peculiar earnestness. 
When Lazarus is dying, then his sisters 
send a special message to their Lonp. 
When the disciples are in the storm, 
they awaken him, saying, Carest thou 
not that we perish? When the people 
are sick, they break through the roof 
of a dwelling to come to him, or press 
through the crowd to touch the hem of 
his garment. 

It is the nature of prayer, that it 
gives to needy and sinful men, in the 
limited time of this life, every day, yes 
every hour, this great privile ge of ac- 
cess to the King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords, to the Most High and tlre Most 
Holy, and this with the utmost pru- 
dence and confidence ; the access, not 
merely of a servant to a master, or a 
subject toa king; but ef a child toa 
tender parent. 
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Prayer is, then, a holy intercourse 
with Gon.—It is, as the martyr Brad- 
ford expresses it, “ a simple, unfeigned, 
humble, and ardent offering of the heart 
before Gop, wherein we either ask 
things needful, or give thanks for bene- 
tits received.” Acceptable prayer is 
the desire of the heart,offered up to Gop 
through the influence of his Spirit,in the 
name of his Son Jesus Christ, for things 
according to his will, and in confidence 
that he hears us, and will answer us. 
There is no prayer without the exer- 
cise of holy and suitable dispositions and 
affections. The true worshippers, Says 
our Lorn, shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him. John iv. 23. 

Prayer is not the mere posture of 
the body. A man may kneel till he 
wear out the stones; like the Mahom- 
medans, he may put hims elf into every 

variety of posture, throw himself on the 
earth and lie in the dust; like Ahab, 
he may put on sackcloth and ashes ; 


or, like the monks of modern times, 


kneel till his knees become horny, and 
yet never pray at all. 

It is not the mere expression of the 
mouth. A man may repeat a hundred 
times in a day that comprehe nsive and 
affecting prayer, which our Lorp hath 
taught us to use; as_he may say, my 
soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh lon geth af- 
ter thee, and yet not ofler up one prayer 
unto Gon. 

Itis not the mere invention of the 
mind. Many have a peculiar gift of 
prayer in this respect, and can pour out 
tluently, perspicuously, and at length a 
form of words, but both the mind and 
the tongue may be thus employed, 
while the heart neither feels the senti- 
ments expressed, nor longs for the 
ig v5, wpm 

Nor is the mere act of joining in fam- 
ily, social, or public worship, accepta- 
ble prayer. Uniting with others, in 
in the most earnest petitions, where 
your beart is unmoved, will avail you 
nothing. 

All these things may be as the mere 
husk and shell, without the kernel: the 


body without the spirit. Gop expects 
the desire of the heart. Your devo- 
tions should be a sacred bond, knitting 
the soul unto Gop, a holy copverse 
with him. 

Mrs. More observes ‘ Prayer is a 
term of great latitude, invoiving the 
whole compass of our intercourse with 
Gop. St. Paul represents it to include 
our adoration of his perfections, our 
acknowledgement of the wisdom of his 
dispensations, and of our obligations for 
his benefits, providential and spiritual ; 
the avowal of our entire dependence 
on him, and of our absolute subjection 
to him; the declaration of our faith in 
him; the expression of our deyoted- 
vess to him; the confession ofgur own 
unworthiness, infirmities and sins; the 
petition for the supply of our wants, 
and for the pardon of our offences, for 
succour in distress, for a blessing on 
our undertakings, for the direction of 
our conduct, and the success of our 
affairs.’ 

‘Prayer, says the same writer, ‘is 
the application of want to Him who on- 
ly can relieve it; the voice of sin te 
Him who only can pardon it. Itis the 
urgency of poverty, the prostration of 
humility, the fervency of penitence, 
the confidence of trust. It is not elo- 
quence, but earnestness ; not the defi- 
tion of helplessness, but the feeling 
of it; not figures of speech, but com- 
punction of soul. It is the Lord save 
us, we perish of drowning Peter; the 
cry of faith to the ear of mercy.’ 

This is acceptable prayer. / But 
how often are our devotions a mere 
form to satisfy the conscience. We 
know it is our duty to pray; we know 
that none go to heaven but men of 
prayer; we have been taoght to pray 
in our youth, and therefore we go 
through the outward form; but is it 
not too often without the inward mo- 
tion and desire of the heart towards 
Gon ? Let us remember, that the mere 
form is not only unprefitable to the soul, 
but brings guilt upon it, and, when 
trusted in is a dangerous de lusion. it 
may gain us a religious name in the 
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1821.] @n the nature and 
world, it may pacify an alarmed con- 
moment, but. it gains 


ecience tor the 


thing from Gop. Our Lorp says, 
this 7 raweth nigh unto me weth 
t rod henoureth me with their 
lip ; heart ts far from me ; and 
vw uat iollows ?—in vain, do they worship 


ane. Matt. xv. 8. 

From this description of the nature 
of prayer, +t must be obvious, that with 
the gut o. the Spirit of grace and suppli- 
cations, two things are essentially ne- 
cessary io enabie us really to pray. 

1. ‘Te KNOWLEDGE OF OUR WANTS. 
As the needy oniy will stoop to ask for 
aims, so a real, deep, and abiding sense 
of our .ndigence, is the first spring of 
a true an dearn st desire to obtain help 
from Gop. ‘lue prodigal Son thought 
not of returning to his father, tll reduc- 
ed to wreichedness and misery. When 
David says, / am poor and needy, he then 
earnestly prays, Make haste unto me, O« 
Gon, thou art my help and my deliverer. 
Psaimlxx. 5. While we think we can 
help ourselves, and get through our 
dithculties by our own means, we are 
little disposed to pray to Gop. The 
Laodicean Church could not be much 
in the spirit of real prayer, however 
it might abound in the outward form, 
when our Lorp had to say of it, Thou 
sayest, I am rich, and increased with 
goods, and have need of nothing, and 
knowest not that thou art wre tched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and nak - 
ed, Come to the throne of grace to get, 
and not to give. Bring your wants, 
and not your fulness ; and if you have 
no feeling of your spiritual poverty 
and necessity, let your first prayer be 
for this feeling. 

2. Faith in the being and goodness 
of Gop. The prodigal thought of his 
father’s riches and bounty, and ‘then 
returned to him. Je that cometh to 
Gon, weustebetieve that he is, and that he 
is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him. He who has not a scriptural 
knowledge of Gop, or who thinks him 
a hard and aus tere master, will never 
feel disposed rightly to approach him. 
It is faith, realizing the views given us 
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in the Bible of the goodsess of Gop, of 
his being ever present, and of the way 
of access by Jesus Christ, which ex- 

cites the heart to draw near to him, in 
{ull confidence that he hears us, and 
loves us, and will help us. And what 
duty can be more delightful, than thus 
to come to Gop, as an “Almighty, com- 
passionate, and reconciled Father in 
Christ Jesus, in the full conviction that 
he loves us, ‘and, because he loves us, 
wi'!l deny us nothing that is for our good, 

The nature of prayer is, however, 
betier known by experience than by 
any description. One who had just be- 
gun to be in earnest about religion, 
said, | was most affected with the dif- 
ference which | found in my prayers. 
| had never thought of doing any thing 
more than outwardly repeating a form! 
but | was surprised to find, how Gop 
enabled me, in my private devotions, 
earnestly to ask, in the name of his 
Son, those mercies which I needed, 
and really to desire those things which 
I had before only formally expressed. 

Many arguments might be urged to 
show the pury oF PRAYER; but we 
shall confine ourselves to some plain 
ones. 

Gop MAS EXPRFSSLY COMMANDED US TO 
pray TO Him.—Our Lorp says, .4sk, 
and it shall be given you. He declares, 
mony ought alw ays to pray and not to faint. 

. Paul exhorts, J will therefore that 
men pray every where, lifting up holy 
hands. 'Vestimonies to this effect might 
be multiplied. The great Gon, then, 
that made heaven and eartb, and be- 
fore whom you will stand in judgment, 
plainly requires you to worship him. 

"THERE ARE SEVERE THREATENINGS 
AGAINST THOSE WHO NEGLECT TRIS DUTY. 
The Psalmist says, Pour out thy -wrath 
upon the kingdoms that have not called 
upon thy name. Janiel ascribes the 
evil that came on the Jews to their 
neglect of prayer. ‘Those were to be 
cut off, who turned back from the Lorn, 
and those that have not sought the Lorn. 
It is the character given of the wicked, 
who are far from Gop, that they call 
not upon the Lonp? and of the hypo- 
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crite, that he will not always call upon 
Gop. He may perhaps in a time of 
trouble, seek Gon’s help, but he neg- 
lects it as his daily duty. 

The duty of prayer may be farther 
proved fromthe practice or rely peR- 
sons. [need not do more thar enu- 
merate these of old, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Moses, Jabez, David, Elijah, 
Daniel, Paul, Peter, with many oth- 
ers; or those holy women, Rebecca, 
Hiranah, Anna, and others, to show that 
they lived in prayer. And why is their 
devotion recorded ? Not for their glory, 
but as examples tor us.~ The man of 
much prayer resembles those Patri- 
archs, who walked with Gon, and. has 
something of their privileges to whom 
Gop manitested himself in the flesh, 
and with whom he conversed on earth. 
Not to dwell on these, let us look to 
our Lore himself, whose example is 
especially set before us to be tollowed. 
“ew parts of his character are more 
plainly exhibited, than his constant re- 
gard to this duty. 





[ Fes. 


Prayer is.also AN INDISPENSABLE MEANS 
TO BE USED IN ORDER TO OBTAIN SPIRITUAL 
BLessincs. ‘I‘he good things of this life 
are given indeed indiscriminately to 
good or bad men: Gop thus showing 
how little value we ought to set on 
those things which the wicked often 
abundantly possess. But grace and 
pardon, mercy and salvation, are prom- 
ised expressly to those who pray. If 
thou shalt pray unto Gop, he shall be fa- 
vourable unto thee. Thou, Lorn art good, 
and ready to forgive, and plenteous in 
mercy unto all that call upon thee. No 
excellencies can compensate tor the 
want of prayer. In fact it lies at the 
root of the real benefit of all the other 
gifts of Gop to man. 

Sut religion is in a low state in the 
heart of that man on whom prayer 
must be urgedasaduty. It ought ever 
to be considered as the greatest of aH 
mercies that we are permitted to pray 
to Gon, and assured that every one thet. 
asketh recerveth. 


me 


For the Gospel Advocate. 
REVIEW OF WAKEFIELD’S TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Heaud alio fider proniore lapsu, quam ubi falsae ret gravis auctor exsistit. 


Plin. N. H. Lib. v. 1. 


An edition of Gilbert Wakefield’s Translation of the New Testament has recently been 
printed at the University press at Cambridge, and has been recommended to the public, 


by the following advertisement. 


* Sree the period when our common version of the Scriptures was made, biblical li- 


terature kas been much advanced. 


The various translations of different parts of the Pible, 


which hove been produced by several learned men, are some of the results and proofs of 


the progress of theological knowledge. 


Testament ranks very high for its fidelity and fairness. 
y g 


Among them, Waketield’s ‘Translation of the New 


His fine genins and uncommon 


classical attainments peculiarly qualified him for the task, and the superiority of his Trans- 


lation to all other English versions is generally adinitted. 


It has been less subject than any 


other to the charge of want of critical correctness, or to that of perversion from theological 
prejudice ; and wiil be found inferior to none in the neatness and simplicity of expression 


which are so important in a translation.of the Scriptures. 


Of all aids to an exact interpre- 


fation of the sacred writings, every christian must feel anxious to avail himself; and the 

repuvlication of this favourite work of so distinguished a scholar, which is now entirely 

out of print, and can only be procured accidentally, and at a very high price, will, it is 
“* cs oe ' my va 

thought, be of important service, in promoting religious knowledge. 


Now unfortunately for the candour and accuracy of the anonymous author 
of this recommendation, almost every assertion it contains is exactly the re- 
verse of the fact; and one hardly knows whether to smile or to be indignant 
at so unfounded a panegyric when he recollects the manner in which the writ- 
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ings of Gilbert Wakefield were originally received, and the very unsavoury 
character which he has left behind him. A writer, who was inclined to think 
fayourably of his classical labours, m: ikes the following remarks on his edition 
of Lucretius: “ We are not perhaps sufficiently removed from the prejudices 
and passions of the age, to appreciate justly the merits and defects of this 
magnificent work; our recollection of the maa interferes so much with our 
judgment of him as.an Editor or a critic, that we may yet have to wait the lapse 
of many years before a correct and cand'd opinion in this country can be pro- 
nounced on the Lucretius of Wakefield.” A man must be obnoxious indeed 
when even his works which were merely literary, and especially a work of such 
uncommon excellence as his Lucretius cannot be mentioned, or faintly applaud- 
ed, excepting under the protecting shadow of so cautious an apology. Whe- 
ther this general antipathy was well or ill founded, it is not our province to de- 
termine. But with regard to Theology we must think that the public voice 
was not uttered without reason. It is well known that Mr. W. wrote and pub- 
lished a book, to shew that public worship was not required by the Scriptures ; 
and his admirers, or rather the admirers of his cause, who are-always fain to 
exalt the popularity and conceal the mortifications of any of their party, have 
been obliged to acknowledge that it was not well received. It is not very like- 
ly therefore to be true, that a Translation of the New Testament from his pen, 
would be * generally adinitted to be superior to all other English translations.” 

That he had @ fine genius and uncommon classical attainments there is no 
doubt; but it is believed that as by the great majority, both have been under- 
salad, so bya few, both have been greatly overrated. And there was such 
an obliquit y in his temper, and his arrogance and vanity and contempt for oth- 
ers, were so pre-eminent, that on every subject which greatly interested his 
feelings, no one can be safe in relying upon his judgment. It is well known 
that he was a Socinian of the lowest depth ; and we venture to assert wiihout 
any fear of contradiction, that he never lost sight for a moment of his favourite 
epinions. We shall give our readers an opportunity of observing the truth of 
this assertion by laying before them a few of the passages in which those opin- 
ions are dist: nctly exhibited. 


RECEIVED TRANSLATION. WAKEFIELD. 
Matt. iv. 3. If thou be THE Son of Gon. 3. As thou art A Son of Gon. 


This is founded on the absence of the article before the word * Son ;” but 
Dr. Middleton, the present bishop of Calcutta, has fully shown in his profoundly 
learned work on the Doctrine of the Greek Article, that after a verb of exis- 
tence, the article cannot be inserted, because it assumes existence, and “ to af- 
firm the existence of that of which the existence is already assumed, would be 
superfluous; to deny it would be contradictory and absurd. »?  Socinian writers 
rely a great deal upon the absence of the article and have attempted to intro- 
duce the distinction, that where the word Gop occurs with the article, it means 
the Supreme Gop, and where it is without the article, that it means Gop in an 
inferior sense.—Thus Rom. ix. 5. where Christ is expressly called “ Gop over 
all” Mr. Wakefield inserts the word as which he acknowledges is not in the 
original Greek, and reads, ** whose were the fathers, and of whom was Christ 
according to the flesh ; who is as Gon, over all, blessed forevermore! Amen.” 
And in a note on the passage, he observes that he “ shall, as on such occasions’ 
(meaning, it is presumed, on the occasions in which our Saviour is called Gop,) 
* be governed, in translation, by the voice of MSS. and versions ; og no wet 
ef man can furnish a satisfactary answer to the objections thet have be en, and incy 
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be advanced against it.” In other words, Let the Scriptures speak as plainly as 
they will for the divinity ¢f our Saviour, Mr. W, and his friends are determin- 
ed not to believe it, because in their ppinion no wit of man can answer the ob- 
jections that they raise against the dgctrine-—But let Gop be true though every 
man a liar,—-Shall the puny intelleéts of men presume to be the measure of 
truth ? The whole contest resolves itself into the question, Whether human 
reason is to decide what it is, and what it is not, proper for Gop to reveal. “I 
adopt” says Mr. W. “ with the Zthiopic translator, a lower sense of-THEOS 
common in the Old Testament : so 2 Thess. ii. 4. and elsewhere.” As to the 
‘Ethiopic translator, we find that Mr. W. makes no use of his authority wher- 
ever it is hostile to his own opinions. In the present case the interpretation by 
Loftus and Castel in the polyglott is as follows: “ Et illi sunt Sacerdotes, et illi 
sunt patres nostri, et ex illis natus est Christus secundum carnem hominis, qui est 
Deus benedictus in secula: Amen.” “ And they are priests, and they are our 
fathers, and from them js born Christ according to the flesh of man, who is Gop 
blessed forever. Amen.” This it will be seen affords no support to the asser- 
tion that the word Gop was here understood by the A®thiopic translator in an 
inierior sense ; and though Michaelis pronounces this interpretation to be of 
little value, yet it is to be observed that this remark can properly apply only 
to the use of it in the collection of various readings.* We ought to have some 
proof that Mr. W. had a more correct manuscript, or understood the A®thiopic 
better than Loftus and Castel, before we can admit his testimony on a point con- 
cerning which his judgment was so much biassed. The fact is, we have no 
accurate impression of the -thiopic version, and as manuscripts of it are ex- 
iremely scarce ever in Abyssinia, and there has been.of course n@ opportunity 
for collation, critics vary very much as to its merits. But allowing it all that 
Mr. W. was pleased to claim, and supposing that it is what he represents it to 
be, which is, we conceive, a very indulgent supposition ; still, we know not 
why, when its evidence is single, it should be entitled to 4 preference over all 
other ancient or oriental versions. ‘The Syriac, we mean the Peshito version, 
literally rendered, runs thus; “ And from them appeared, [or was seen,] the 
Messiah in the flesh, he who is Gop over all: To whom be praises and bles- 
sings forever andever. Amen.” When it is recollected that the Syriac trans- 
lation is probably the oldest in. being; that it was made, as is most likely, for 
the christians at Antioch, in the second century; and that it exhibits very 
nearly the language spoken by our Saviour and his apostles; we think we have 
reason to give it more weight in the scale of evidence than any single version 
which can be selected. 

The passage referred to, 2 Thess. ii. 4. is the prediction respecting the man 
of sin, ** who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called Gon, or 
that is worshipped; so that he as Gop sitteth in the Temple of Gon, shewing 
himself that he isGop. Or in Mr. W’s translation: Who opposeth and raiseth 
himself up above every one, that entitleth himself a Gop, or demandeth reve- 
rence ; so as to place himself in the temple of Gop as a Gon, declaring him- 
self tobe a Gov.” But this passage affords no proof of an inferior or qualifi- 
ed sense of the word Gop, unless it be from the absence of the article, which 
is the very point to be proved. The expression as Gop which Mr. W. was so 





* Michaelis founds his censure of the Latin Translations in the polyglott, principally on 
ih sentiments of his father in his Tracteto critica de var. lectionibus N.'T. But Dr. Marsh, 
now bishop of Peterborough, says that his censure is too indiscriminate and not justified 
by his author. The words of C. B. Michaelis are as follows: “Ista interpretationes La- 
tina sunt, vel ad sensum magis quam ad literas et verba comparatz vel suis subinde labo- 
' f io? , 9 " 9 9 533. 
rant nevis.” Marsh's Mich. rol. 2. R. 2. p. 5: 
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very desirous to find in Rom. ix. 5. occurs indeed here; but it is observable 
that Griesbach has banished it from his text on the authority of several MSS. 
find ancient versions, among which is the very Acthiopic so highly: estimated 
by Mr. W.—Be this as it may, however, we are not disposed to admit that in 


‘any part of the New Testament, the word is used in an inferior sense. 


“ THEOS is Gop or a Gop” says bishop Middleton, “ either true or false, real 
or imaginary ; but never superior or inferior.” And in the passage to which 
Mr. W. alludes, to imagine that the Apostle meant to speak of the man of sia, 
as an inferior Gop sitting in the Temple of the true Gon, is inconsistent with 
the context and a violation of common sense.—Before we close our remarks on 
this text, we cannot refrain from comparing Mr. W’s interpretation with that of 
other Socinian Commentators. One mode of explaining away this ascription of 
praise to the Son as “ Gop over all,” is to apply the doxology to the Father 
thus: And of whom was Christ according to the flesh. ‘ May he who is over 
all, Gop, be blessed forever.”"—Another is by the help of a conjectural emen- 
dation of the text so as to read, ,* Whose are the fathers, &c.” “ Whose is the 
Supreme Gov.”—Mr-W’s “ uncommon classical attainments,” probably convinc- 
ed him that the former was inconsistent with Greek usage; and even his “ le- 
veling axe” (to use the language of the author of the pursuits of literature) 
would not venture to strike so hazardous a blow as the latter—This conjecture 
would make the Supreme Gop, the Gop of the Jews only, which is directly 
contrary to what the Apostle had before affirmed. 

It is not our intention to go into an elaborate examination of Mr. W’s version. 
All we wish is to prevent our readers from being led astray, by pretensions to 
fairness and fidelity and critical excellence, which are totally unfounded. We 
shall therefore exhibit only a few of the perversions with which the work 
abounds, on the subjects of our Saviour’s divinity and the personality of the Ho- 
ly Spirit. 


RECFIVED TRANSLATION, WAKEFIELD. 
Luke i. 32. He shall be great and shall be 32. He will be great and a Son of the Most 
called the Son of the Highest. High Gop. 


According to his idea of the omission of the article, he ought to have said a 
Sou of a Most High Gon, the article being omitted before “* Most High,” as wel! 
as before ** Son.” 


RECEIVED TRANSLATION. WAKEFIELD. 
John i. 1. Th the beginning was the Word, 1. In the beginning was Wisdom, &c. 
(Logos) &e. 
3. Allthings were made by him(the 3, All things were made by it (Wisdom.) 


Word.) 

10. He was in the world, and the 10. This light was in the world, and the 
world was made by him, and the world was made by it but the world 
world knew him not. knew it not. 

14. And the Word (Logos) masmade 14. And this Wisdom became flesh and 
flesh, and dwelt among us, (and dwelt among us, full of favour and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as fruth ; and we saw his brightness (qu. 
of the only begotten of the Fa- why not its brightness?) a brightness 
ther) full of grace and truth. from the Father like the brightness of 


an only Son. 


This light Mr. W. explains in a note on the 10th v. to be Gop, and refers in” 
support of this explanation to James i. 17. and 1 John i. 5. We agree with 
him here, but to our minds it appears to be the same person who is spoken of 
as the word and the life. as well as the light; who was in the world, by whom 
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the world was made, who came unto his own but was. not received by them, 
who was made flesh and dwelt among us in the tabernacle of his Human Na- 
ture, the only begotten of the Father. 

In the 19th chapter of the book of Revelation, St. John speaks of our Sav- 
jour, under the same appellation of the Locos or Word of Gopv.—Let us com- 
pare the two transiations in this passage. 


RECEIVED TRANSEATICN. 
And I saw heaven opened, and 11. 
behold a white horse, and he that 
sat upon hi was called faithful 
und true, and in righteousness he 
doth judge and make war. 
12. And he hac a name written 12. 
that no man knew but he himself. 
13, And he was clothed with a ves- 13. 
ture dipt in blood ;- and his name 
is called, The Word (Logos) of 
Gop. 
16. And he hath on his vesture and 16. 
on his thigh a name written, KING 
OF KINGS AND LORD OF LORDs. 


WAKEFIFLD. 
Then I saw heaven opened; ahd lo! a 
white horse and the name of his rider 
was Faithful and True ; and he will 
judge and niake war in justice. 


er. 11. 





—— And he had a name written, 
which no one knoweth but himself; 
And he was clothed with a garment 
dipped in blood; and his name is, the 
Word of Gov. 


And he hath upon his raiment, and up- 
on hie thigh, this name written: King 
of Kings, and Lord of Lords. 


On this passage of the Revelation there are no notes. On Johni. 1. there 
js a long one to shew the propriety of translating “ Logos” by the term wisdom 
er reason. If such an interpretation were proper there, why not here ? 


RECFIVED TRANSLATION. 
Jehn xx. 28. And Thomas answered and 29. 
said unto him, (Jesus) My 
Lorp and my Gop. 


WAKEFIELD. 
And Thomas answered and said unte 
him: O! my Lorp! and, O! my Gop! 


In Mr. W's opinion Thomas uttered two profane exclamations of astonish- 
ment. ‘ Michaelis says bishop Middleton, has justly observed that if Thomas 
had spoken German, (he might have added, English, French or Italian) it might 
have been contended with some degree of plausibility, that “ my Lorn and my 
Gop” was only an irreverent ejaculation. But that Jewish astonishment was 
thus expressed is wholly without proof or support. Add to this, that the words 
are introduced with *“ Thomas said unto him,” i. e. to Christ ; but a mere eja- 
culation, such as that here supposed, is rather an appeal to heaven. But our 
Saviour’s reply makes it absolutely certain that the words of Thomas, though 
in the form of an exclamation, amount to a confession of faith, and were equi- 
valent to a direct assertion of our Saviour’s Divinity. Christ commends 'Tho- 
mas’s acknqwledgment, while he condemns the tardiness with which it is made ; 
but to what did this acknowledgement amount? That Christ was Lorp and 
Gon.” Greek Artic. in locum. 

From the following passages it will be seen how Mr. W. disposes of those 
texts in which prayer to our Saviour is expressly mentioned. 


RECEIVED TRANSLATION. WAKEFIELD. 
Acts vil, 59. And they stoned Stephen, 59. And as they stoned Stephen, he con- 
calling upon God, and saying, tinued appealing fo them, and saying: 
Lord Jesus receive my spirit. Lord Jesus! receive my spirit! 
60. And he kneeled down and cri- 60. And he kneeled down, and cried out 
ed with a loud voice, Lord, with a loud voice: Lord! lay not this 
lay vot this sia to their charge, siu to their charge. ? 
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Mr. W. acknowledges that the words to them are not in the original. Leave 
them out, and the words “ he continued appealing” will evidently refer to the 
Lord Jesus. What then shall we think of a man who could so attempt to dis- 
guise the truth! ‘To appeal to the Lord Jesus as Stephen appealed, is to pray 
to him, and differs not in substance, from our Saviour’s appeal to his Father, 
in the last moments of his agony, “* Father! Into thy hands [ commend my spi- 
rit." —T he Syriac version renders the words which Mr. W. translates “ appeéal- 
ing” by Metsale the present participle of the verb in pael I:ali, Le prayed, in- 
voked, supplicated. 


RECEIVED TRANSLATION. WAKEFIELD. 

Acts ii. 21. And it shall come to pass that 21. And whosoever shall acknowledge the 
whosoever shall call on the name of the Lor», he will be preserv- 
name of the Lorp shall be sav- ed. 7 
ed. 

Rom. x. 13. Whosoever shall call uponthe 13. Whosoever taketh upon himself the 
name of the Lorp shall be name of the Lor», he will be preserv- 
saved. ed. 

Acts xxii. 16. — Arise andbebaptized,and 16. Arise; get thyself baptized, and wash 
wash away thy sins, calling away thy sins, taking upon thyself his 
on the name of the Lorn. name. 

1 Cor. i. 2. — With all that in every place 2. —'T’o all in every place who take up- 

call upon the name of Jesus on themselves the name of our Lorp 
Christ our Lorp, both theirs Jesus Christ, their Lord indeed as well 
and ours. as ours. 

2 Tim. ii. 22. With them that.callon the 22. With all who call themselves by the 
Lorp out of a pure heart. name of the Lorp froma pure heart. 

i Pet. i. 17. And if ye call on the Father, 17. And since yé°call him your Father who 
who without respect of per- ~ will judge every man, without respect 
sons judgeth according to ev- of persons, according to his work, &Xc. 


ery man’s work, &c, 


The verb EPIKALEOMAL, rendered in our translation to call upon or invoke, 
is constantly used by the LXX in the Greek Translation of the Oid Testament, 
in connexion with the words ** Gop,” or “ the name of Gop” to signify religious 
worship.—-The verses Acts ii. 21. and Rom. x. 13. are quotations from the Sep- 
tuagint translation of Joel ii. 32. which every Hebrew scholar will perceive 
must be rendered as it isin our Translation, “ Whosoever shall call on the 
name of Jehovah* shall be delivered.”—In 1 Pet. i. 17. it is literally, * If ye 
invoke or call upon the Father.” Yet Mr. W. without any authority but his 
own licence, translates “ Since ye call him your Father.”—In this way by 
translating the same word in the same middle voice, at one time, as Acts vii. 59. 
“ he continued appealing,” at another by “ acknowiedging” at another “ taking 
upon oneself” and at another “calling oneself by the name,” &c. he has con- 
trived to put out of sight the strong evidence which the Scriptures give of the 
worship offered to our Saviour, and consequently of his divinity. 

He has managed in the same way. with regard to the personality of the Ho- 
ly Spirit. In his note on Matt. xii. 28. he says that the word PNEUMA spirit 
“in almost every place. where it occurs, might be rendered with much more 
propriety—power—injfluence. And on John vi. 63. he asserts that “ there is not 
one place in the Scriptures, where the original word would not more properly 
and inteligibly be translated breath.’ He adds, “I take an opportunity to say 
this now, as my apology ior conforming in so many instances to unconquerable 
prejudice. 'The energy of the Supreme Being could not be more plainly re- 





hes The English reader will observe that wherever the word Lorp occurs in our Translas 
tion of the Old Testament in capitals, it stands for Jehovah in the original. 
6 ADVOCATE, Vol. 1. 
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—— than by that term to which the Scriptures attribute all the powers of 
wing men.”—Here is materialism with a witness.—Let the reader try the ex- 
periment upon a few texts of Scripture and see how much light such philoso- 
phy as that of Mr. W. will cast upon them. Let him begin for example with 
1 Thess. v. 23. I pray Gop, your whole breath and soul and body be preserved 
blameless, &c.—2 Cor. xxi. 14. The grace of our Lorp Jesus Christ and the 
love of Gop and the communion of the Holy Breath, &c.—Matt. xxviii. 19. 
Baptizing them in the name of the Father, and*of the Son, and of the Holy 
Breath.—But it is too shocking to proceed. Mr. W. has not dared to act on his 
own principles. In all these texts he has used the word spirit ; and indeed ia 
all the passages as far as we have observed, which are applicable to the person 
er influences of the Holy Spirit. He however evades the force of many of 
them where the article does not occur, by rendering “a instead of tue Holy 
Spirit; and. where the article does occur, by translating Taat “ instead of THE 
Holy Spirit—Thus : 


RECEIVED TRANSLATION. WAKEFIFLD. 

Matt. i. 18. She was found with child of . She was found to be with child by a 
the Holy Ghost. Holy Spirit. 

20. That which is conceived in her . That which is begotten in her, is by a 
is of the Holy Ghost. Holy Spirit. 

Luke i.55. The Holy Ghost shall come 35. A holy Spirit will come upon the, and 
upon thee, and the power of a power of the most hich God will over- 
the Highest shall overshadow shadow thee, and therefore thy offspring 
thee; therefore also that Holy will be holy, and a Son of Gop. 
thing which shall be born of 
thee, shall be called The Son 
of Gop. 

And Jesus being full of the Ho- . Then Jesus turned back from the rirer 
ly Ghost returned from Jordan, Jordan full of a holy Spirit, and was 
and was led by the Spirit into carried about by that Spirit in the wil- 
the wilderness, being forty derness forty days under the trial of 
days temipted of the devil. the devil. 

si. 13. — how much more shall yeur 13. How much more will your heavenly 
heavenly Father give the Holy father give his holy spirit to them that 
Spirit to them that ask him. ask him? 

Acts v.32., And so is also the Holy Ghost, 32. As that holy spirit also is, which Gop 
whom Gop hath given them hath given to them who obey him. 
that obey him. 

1 Cor. xii. 3. — That no man speaking by No one speaking with a divine spirit, 
the spirit of Gup calleth Je- saith that Jesus should be rejected; and 
sus accursed; and ‘hat no ho one can say, that Jesus is the Lorn, 
man can say that Jesus is the but by a holy spirit. 

Lorp,but by the Holy Ghost. 

2 Cor. iii. 3. written not with ink, but with . written, not with ink, but with a pow- 
the Spirit of the living Gop. er of a living Gon. 

Heb. ix. 14. How much more shall the how much more will the blood of Christ, 
blood of Christ, who through who offered himself with a_ spotless 
the eternal Spirit offered him- mind unto Gop, cleanse your con- 
self withoat spot to Gop, science from dead works for the service 
purge your conscience from of the living Gop. 
dead works, to serve the liv- 
ing Gov. 


‘ 


On this last passage he ha¢ the following note, “ with a spotless mind: dia 
pneumatos amémou ; more literally, spotless in his mind ; in contradistinction to 
the mere bodies of sacrifices under the law, spoken of in the former verse. 
The Ethiopic version has no epithet to pneumatos : the Coptic and Vulgate read 
keagiow for wOaiou: which is not amiss: offered himself with a holy mind, @ spot- 
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less victim unto Gov.” Dia pneumatos amomou, says Mr. W.—Whereas the text 
is Dia pneumatos aiéniou, heautou prosénegken amomov, which is rightly translated 
“through the eternal spirit offered himself without spot.””—But perhaps it*was an 
error of the press. If so, it should have been corrected in the American edi- 
tion; more especially as it is an error so advantageous to Mr. W. as to look 
like an alteration from design. ‘ The A°thiopic version,” says Mr. W. “ has no 
epithet to pnewmatos.”* ‘'Thus” remarks bishop Middleten, “ this single ver- 
sion, whenever it can be made subservient to the purpose of getting rid of an 
obnoxious phrase, is to be paramount to ail other authorities.” —* It is painful” 
continnes this able critic, whO has touched many a sophism with his [thurial 
spcar,—lt is painful to behold a man, whose general character and conduct be- 
trayed no want of pride, thus condescending to subterfuge after subterfuge, and 

dy to submit to any expedient however humiliating, if it promised, but for a 
moment to aid the cause which he had at heart. /éthetan kat Parrésian* was 
the motte which Mr. Wakefield caused to be inscribed on his portrait: in the 
exercise of the latter of these he yielded to no controul; it were much to be 
wished that his adherence to the former had been equally unshaken. Candour, 
indeed, requires us to impute to ignorance that which cannot be proved to ori- 
ginate in malice. ‘There is, however, in the ignorance of this writer, if so we 
must regard it, the consistency which usually marks design: his ignorance uni- - 
formly operates to a given end: and if this be the ground on which his advo- 
cates shall choose to defend his integrity, they must concede that his learning 
was prodigiously overrated, and must assign him a place among scholars of far 
more modest pretensions.” 

As it respects those readers who are acquainted with the original languages 
of the Scr:ptures, and are disposed to study them with care and diligence, we 
do not regret the re-publication in this country of Mr. W’s version.—It is a very 
protitable, though a very laborious mode of investigating the true sense of the 
New Testament, to compare the different versions both ancient and modern, 
and ascertain with -precision wherein they agree and wherein they differ.— . 
Wherever they agree, it is the concurrent testimony of. universal and unbiassed 
reason; wherever they disagree, the learned and impartial critic can in most 
instances discern the reason of their variation, and among the mazes of con- 
flicting testimony, trace out the course of truth. 

And even with regard to those who are not acquainted with the learned lan- 
guages, but who. think it of some importance te determine what the Bible con- 
tains, we shall not be sorry for this publication, if it leads them to examine for 
themselves in a way which is accessible to almost every well educated man. 
We have somewhere read of a gentleman who understood none but modern 
languages, but who made them subservient to increase his- knowledge of the 
Scriptures. It was his habit to compare the various French translations, the 
italian of Diodati, the Spanish, and the German by Luther, with the English, 
and he declared that nothing had ever given him so expanded a view of Scrip- 
ture truth, as this practice, or so perfect a conviction of the fidelity and learn- 
ing, and integrity of our translators. Let our readers pursue the same course, 
and we shall never fear that Mr. W’s version will produce an improper influ- 
ence.—In addition to this, let them compare the translation formerly re-pub- 
lished in Beston, and which is commonly known by the misnomer of “ the im- 
proved’version” with this by Mr. Wakefield, and see how the advocates of the 
same system vary in their attempts to explain away what in its present form is 
too untractable to suit their purpeses—Truth is uniform and consistent ; error 
is perpetually changing, and forever assuming a countless variety of forms. 
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But with respect to that class of the community, who have neither the abili- 
ty, nor the leisure, nor the inclination to undergo this labour of research, we ’ 
deprecate the consequences, in the most earnest language which we are able - , 
to command, of the publication of such.a work as that of Mr. Wakefield. ‘ 

That our version of the Scriptures might be improved there is no doubt. ' 


In the epistles especially the Greek particies are susceptible of an interpreta- et 
tion which would in many instances, express much more clearly the connexion  : 
of the several parts, and exhibit more perfectiy, the train of ratiocinat.on.  ' 


But taken as a whole, it has ever been admired by the best scholars, and by the : 
wisest and most pious of all denominations as the greatest work of the retor- | 
mation ; a work which has become the standard of our pure Saxon and Eng- a ; 
lish; and which has in great mea-ure prevented that incessant mutability in | 
which living languages are, from their very nature, perpetually doomed to tiow. | 
It is a rich piece of Mosaic, composed of the finest marbles arranged with the § 
greatest variety and splendor and symmetry of forms. And though here and 
there are to be seen some small parts which are of inferior materials or 
have been worn and defaced by time, yet it is not worth while to destroy the 
whole mechanism because it is not quite so perfect as to satisly all our wishes.— 
: Wf ever it should be repaired, and if the alarm which the boldness of innoya- 
tion always produces, does not entirely defeat so great and important a work, . 
we shall hope that Mr. Wakefield will be employed only on the greater masses, 
and the plainest and most unimportant portions. We would not trust his de- 
structive and unfaithful fingers to touch any of the figures, or any of those 
delicate and sharp parts which give spirit and energy to the whole design. 
In the mean time we lament the effect which this publication will produce in 
a community already so discordant as ours. We fear that faith having no rest 
tor the sole cf its foot, and having lost sight of that Ark to which it might fly 
for safety and for succour, will not continue long witha wing untired. We fear 
that it will droop, and become languid and despondent, and fall Cown, and float 
for atime from the buoyancy and the oily covering of its own feathers, and 
then sink forever and perish in the mighty waters. 





—_—>—— 
For the Gospel Advocate. 
REVIEW OF JERRAM ON INFANT BAPTISM. 


Considerations on Infant Baptism, and some excellent Christians into wretchedness 



















popular objections against the Church of 
ihe United Kingdom. By Charles Jerram, 
A. M. Vicar of Cobham, Surrey. 12 mo. 
199. London printed; re-pubiished by 
R. P. & C. Williams, Boston, and by Hill 
& Moore, Concord, N. H. 

Ir is a relreshing consideration, 
and one which goes to reconcile us to 
the age in which our lot is cast, that 
polemic Theology assumes a milder 
tone, and is studied and discussed with 
less acrimony and bitterness, than in 
the times which have gone by. The 
unholy passions, which, during the 
usurpation in England, drove se many 


and poverty ; and the revulsion of the 
public sentiment, which we have been 
sometimes tempted to think too unre- 
lenting, and which moved the exaspe- 
rated churchmen to measures of reta- 
liation, upon the restoration of the 
Church and Monarchy, are not mere 
approved than imitated at the present 
day. Nosect of professing Christians 
now asks for the arm of the civil pow- 
er, in the propagation of its doctrines : 
nor, in protestant countries, does any 
fear its being extended in opposition te 
their dogmas. 
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In this enlightened period of the 
world every sect and party in christen- 
dom claims the right to advance, by 
every topic of argument and persua- 
sion, its own distinguishing tenets, and 
to put down those of their opposers: 
and this claim is universally acceded to. 
This is as itshould be. Persecution and 
violence can make only hypocrites and 
bigots. ‘Truth will in time be elicited 
from the various systems, and the re- 
ligion of the Bible unite all parties. 

The little work before us is a tem- 
perate discussion of the points of dif- 
ference, between the English dissen- 
ters, chiefly the Baptists, and those of 
the established. Church. ‘This discus- 
sion is carried on in several conversa- 
tions between a Minister of the estab- 
lishment, and one of his parishioners, 
who had of late attached himself to 
the Baptists, aud left the ministrations 
of the Church, in which he had been 
educated, and to which from habit he 
had been much attached. The mild 
and pleasant manner, in which these 
conversations are conducted, will ap- 
pear from the commencement of them. 


Minister. Good morning, my friend ;. I 
am happy to have this opportunity of meet- 
ing you. It isso long since I had the plea- 
aure of seeing you at Church, that I have 
been for some time intending to call on you ; 
particularly as | have understood that you 
have lately attended the Baptist meeting; 
and I was desirous of knowing what could 
have occasioned this sudden change in your 
customary mode of religious worship. 

Parishioner. Belicve me, sir, it affords 
me also sincere pleasure to have an opportu- 
nity of conversing with you on a subject 
which has lately crused me considerable un- 
easiness, and induced me to absent myself 
from a Church in which I was educated, and 
apparently to slight the instructions of a mi- 
nister to whose pious labours I owe the little 
religious knowledge I possess. I say ‘ ap- 
parently to slight ;” for whatever unfavour- 
able construction my Jate absence from 
church may seem to admit, I can conscien- 
tiously assure you, that it may be ascribed 
to every cause, rather than disrespect either 
to you or your instractions. 

Min, Whilst I give you credit for acting 
on principle, in withdrawing yourself from 
our communion ; I confess I have felt a lit- 
tle surprized that, whetever might be the 
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cause of it, you did not, with your accus- 
tomed frankness and candour, lay it before 
me. I trust you have known me too long 
and too well, to doubt of my readiness to 
give you the best advice in my power, on 
all subjects which may perplex and harrass 
your mind: and though I am far from wish- 
ing to “ lord it over Gop’s heritage,” or to 
impose my sentiments on any individual ; 
yet it certainly did appear to me, as almost 
due to the character I have hitherto susiain- 
ed as your appointed minister, that you 
should not leave the Church, without first 
stating your difficulties, and candidly hear- 
ing what might be advanced to remove 
them. 

Par. I will not attempt to justify the 
manner in which I have acted. On the con- 
trary, | am ready to acknowledge that I 
have undergone much self reproach for not 
having summoned sufficient resolution to 
consult you, when my mind first began to 
waver and doubt respectigg some of my 
former opinions; particularly as I had al- 
ways found you ready to attend to any 
question or difficulty | had to propose to you. 
But you are too well acquainted with hu- 
man nature, to be greatly surprized that I 
should fee] a reluctance to lay before you 
sentiments, which were in direct opposition 
to your own; and which, if they could not 
be shown to be erroneous, must necessarily 
lead to a separation from your ehurch and 
ministry. I must however apprize you, that 
Ihave not proceeded quite so far as you 
seem to imagine. I have not yet withdrawn 
from your community, by joining that of the 
Baptist Dissenters: though I have lately at- 
tended their place of worship, with the view 
of becoming better acquainted with their 
peculiarities, and the nature both of their 
doctrines and religions discipline. I must, 
at the same time, frankly avow that the 
views I have lately had of the points of dif- 
ference between you and the Baptists, and 
especially of that most important article 
of baptizing infants, seem likely to end in 
an event, which would not be less painful 
to my own feelings, than those of my Chris- 
tian friends: but to which I seem irresistibly 
urged by aconscientious regard to truth, and 
the authority of the holy scriptures. 


In the same happy temper the con- 
versations are continued. The pro- 
priety of Infant Baptism, as limited to 
the children of Christian parents, and 
of administering the ordinance by 
sprinkling or affusion as well as by im- 
mersion, is very satisfactorily discuss- 
ed, and ingeniously maintained on the 
part of the minister; in reply to the 
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common objections of the Antipedo- 
baptists, which are here put into the 
mouth of the parishioner, and opened 
and urged by him, in a manner which 
we should suppose would meet the ap- 
probaiion of those who maintain them. 
‘The parishigner, as was reasonably to 
be expected, is convinced by the ar- 
guments and authorities of his minister ; 
and is happy thus far to have his doubts 
and difficulties removed. This argu- 
ment forms the subject of the first four 
conversations. 

But the parishioner, from his late 
unfortunate association, has his mind 
clouded with doubts on other points, re- 
lative to the discipline and worship of 
the Church. The opening and cilear- 
ing up of these forms the subject of the 
fifth and last conversation. 

The first topic discussed is the con- 
nexion existing in England between 
the Church and the State. However 
capable this connexion may be of a 
good defence, from considerations 2 
plicable to the countries where it ex- 
ists ; and we really think the defence 
by the parson, as it respects his own 
country, is quite an able one; the sub- 
ject has no interest here. Religion, 
in this free country, is left very much 
to itself. If it prevails, the virtue and 
good sense of the people, under the 
smiles of a gracious Providence, are 
to be thanked. If & decays, our gov- 
ernments are not chargeable ; for they 
are not permitted to meddle with it. 
It is thought quite sufficient by our 
wise Statesmen, that it is not in the 
power of the civil authority to oppose 
or restrain it. 

The next topic of complaint on the 
part of the parishioner, is the “ bur- 
“then on the consciences of men, who 
“are required to subscribe to articles 
“of religion, which they may think 
‘inconsistent with the scriptures, tho’ 
“they would readily give their un- 
“ feigned assent and consent to the Bi- 
‘ble itself.’ This objection is thus 
concisely disposed of. 


Min. The last of these objections is ap- 


plicable chiefly to the ministers of religion, 


[Fes, 


as but few others are required to subscribe A 


to the thirty nine Articles ; and surely, in 
the present divided state of opinions on 
matters of faith, it is but reasonable that 


those, who undertake to teach its first prin- | 
ciples, should give some security againt the ~ 


introduttion of what the Church consicérs 
false doctrine; and let it be remembered 
that this subscription is voluntarily ; no man 
is compelled to take this office upon himself. 
After all, our 


other denominations of Christians, who if 
they have nota fixed set of articles, have 
certain doctrines on which they demand an 
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harch, | believe, exacts no 
more of its ministers than is expected by | 


explicit declaration from al] candidates for 7 


the office of teachers among them. 


As for the objection, that stipulated arti- | 


cles of faith detract from the respect which 
is due to the Holy Scriptures, inasrauch as 


they substitute human interpretations of the 7 


word of Gop in the place of the truth it- 
self, it is obvious, that when particular doc- 
trines are impugned, or various sentiments 


are entertained upon them, every church 7 


must form its own idea of them; and it 
makes no essential difference whether this 
interpretation be defined and written, or 
whether it be implied or understood, as eve- 
ry denomination most assuredly puts its own 
construction upon them, and excludes from 


their community those, who deny their fun- 7 


damental principles. 


It is readily acknowledged, that there is : 


no general summary of religious truth con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures, unless we 
consider the moral and «eremonial law as af- 
fording such an example ; and the reason is 
obvious. The Scriptures are the foundation 
of our faith, the matter upon which the 
whole Christian system is built; and till va- 
rious constructions were put on parts of those 
Scriptures, or some of them were directly 
denied, there could be no occasion for im- 
posing any particular standard of doctrine, 
or specific interpretation. 


But the moment F 
in which heretical opinions were broached, 
it became necessary to limit and define. 7 


When the writers of the Scripture could no | 
longer be appealed to for an explanation of | 


their own doctrines, and different sentiments 7 


were entertained npon them, it was natural, 
and indeed almost unavoidable, for those 
who were considered as the wisest and most 
upright, who had the best means of informa- 
tion, and the most integrity to collect, into 
one body, the doctrines which lie at the 


foundation of Christianity, and to give their/ 


own interpretation of them. 


And of these 
summaries, the first and purest ages of Chris 77 


tianity furnish us with various examples :) 
that of the creed, which is usually called 


the Apostles’, is particularly deserving of at 


tention, both for its undoubted antiquity, ® 
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and its clear and explicit statement of doc- 


trine. Whether it was teally, in its first ru- 
diments, drawn up by the Apostles, has in- 
deed been questioned ; but all competent 
jucges admit that it derives its origin from 


| ‘the first ages } and many believe that it was 
> really the production of those inspired pen- 


men whose name it bears ; and for this opin- 
ion I think the writings of St. Paul furnish a 
very plausible colour. Certainly he has re- 
cognized the principle, on which such sys- 
tenis are formed, and frequently alludes to 
those which were in existence in his own 
tine. In many passages (Rom. vi. 17; 1 


| Tim. vi. 20; Tim. i. 13; 2 Tim. ii. 2; and 


also iii. 14) he refgrs to a *‘ form of sound 
words,” which had been prescribed ; and it 
would be dificult to conceive in what these 
forms could consist, if not in a regular ar- 
rangement of the leading doctrines of the 
Gospel. 

Par. Nor do I see any reason to except 
against the principle of such an arrange- 
ment : it seems to correspond with the usual 
practice of learned men, in matters of sci- 
ence, who think it of great advantage to 
classify and generalize the subjects on which 
they treat. Every thing has its elementary 
principles ; and to reduce the different parts 
of a system to these primary divisions, great- 
ly simplifies the whole, and renders it more 
easy to be understood and remembered. The 
truths of Scripture may be compared to the 
stars which udorn the heavens: tPey are 
dispersed in rich profusion over the page of 
the sacred records, and cannot fail, even in 
this state, to s‘rike the pious spectator with 
wonder and delight: but as the former may 
be conveniently grouped in constellations, 
and distinguished by their comparative mag- 
nitude, and thus convey a more distinct con- 
ception of the order and grandeur of the 
whole ; so may the latter, with equal ad- 
vantage be reduced into a natural order, and 
exhibited in the rank of their relative im- 
portance ; and in this state they are likely 
to take a firmer bold of the mind, and make 
amore lasting impression. There is, how- 
ever, great need of caution and a sound 


| mind to make a proper selection of standard 


doctrines, under which the whole may be 
arranged ; and, what is of equal if not su- 
perior importance, to prevent an undue de- 
gree of prominency being given to one part, 


| to the neglect of others ; and in this respect, 


I think too much praise cannot well be given 
to the compilers of the Articles of the Es- 
tablished Church, since I never heard any, 
who have the reputation of being orthodox 


) Christians, dispute the soundness of its doc- 
| trines. 


Until the introduction, indeed, and 
unwearied propagation of what its 
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teachers are pleased to dignify with 
the name of liberal and philosophical 
Christianity, it has been the practice 
of all sects among us, the Baptists not 
excepted, to require the assent of all 
their members to formularies of faith. 
This objection therefore has no pecul- 
iar bearing upon the Episcopal Church. 
Indeed on this point, the Church dis- 
plays vastly the greater degree of li- 
berality ; in that she requires no sig- 
nature by the laity of her communion 
to any articles or confession of faith. 
And even these liberal and philosophi- 
cal teachers themselves constantly in- 
culcate from the pulpit and the press 
their own expositions of the Scrip- 
tures; so that articles of faith and 
creeds, which are no more than the 
expositions of Scripture as it is under- 
stood by the Church, impose an incon- 
venient restraint upon those preachers 
only who wish to introduce their own 
novelties, and set up their own private 
opinions as the standard of faith. for 
their parishioners. 

The objections to preconceived 
forms of devotion are so fully stated, 
and we think so satisfactorily answer- 
ed, that we cannot refrain in quot- 
ing at full length that part of the con- 
versation, in which they are handled. 


Par. ButI must beg leave now to call 
your attention to the exceptions, which | 
have heard taken against forms of devotion. 
With regard to the constituent parts of the 
Church Liturgy, I believe the objections are 
not very serious, as they relate chiefly to its 
length ; to one or two of its particular forms ; 
and to the frequent repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer: and it has been admitted by one of 
our most eandid, but formidable opponents, 
that it ranks in the very highest class of un- 
inspired compositions. It is then against 
forms of public prayer that the main objec- 
tion lies, and I should be glad to hear your 
defence of the principle. 

Min. Do not those who dissent from us, 
use forms of prayer? 

Par. They would smile at your simplici- 
ty, if you were to ask them such a question. 


Min. What is meant by using a form of 
prayer? 

Par. Praying in another person’s words. 

Min. In whose words do the congregas 


tion of Dissenters pray ? 
Par. tm those of their minister. 
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Min. Then undoubtedly they use a form 
ef prayer; and the only question is, whose 
is the best. If it should be stated that forms 
of prayer necessarily include in them pre- 
composition, it may still be answered, that 
all those ministers among Dissenters, who 
make no pretensions to immediate inspira- 
tion, think it right to form their plan and ar- 
range their matter for prayer, as systematic- 
ally as if the whole had been prescribed, 
with this difference, that each of them selects 
for himself, whilst the whole is put down for 
us by others: theirs also partakes somewhat 
of the nature of extemporaneous effusion, 
while ours leaves nothing to the impulse of 
the moment; and whether this be an advan- 
tage on their side, I shall willingly leave the 
sober-minded Christian to judge for himself. 

Par. Still, are there not several disad- 
vantages connected with liturgies? Do they 
not tend to formality? s4re they not ill suit- 
ed to the peculiar wants of individuals, as 
the varied circumstances of life arise? Do 
they not restrain the motions of the Holy 
Spirit, and prevent that enlargedness of heart, 
which gives such peculiar interest and feel- 
ings to religious worship ? 

Win. When menare unconscious of their 
wants, or insensible of their obligations, I 
believe there will be a good deal of formality 
in their religious homage, whether they pray 
with a written form or without one: and in 
this respect, I apprehend the charge of for- 
mality may be pretty equally divided be- 
tween the two. But where a truly spiritual 
frame of mind is previously possessed, I have 
never found any thing in our Liturgy, to 
deaden that feeling, or to restrain the strong- 
est emotions of the mind. On the contrary, 
every part cf it has served to deepen humil- 
ity, to encourage hope, and to elevate devo- 
tion. [ do not conceive that accidental vi- 
sitors of different places of worship are best 
qualified to give an opinion of the spirituali- 
ty of each other’s services; and it may be, 
that others have left the service of our 
Church with similar impressions to those 
which I have myself felt when leaving theirs: 
but I roust say (as indeed | have heard ma- 
ny others assert of their own feelings,) that 
I have seldom listened to the addresses, 
which were presented to the throne of the 
Divine Majesty, in dissenting congregations, 
without being thankful for our Liturgy : and 
this fact I think proves, that formality has no 
necessary or even natural alliance with pre- 
scribed liturgies. 

Par. 1 must myself bear testimony to the 
justice of this conclusion. I have at times, 


found much absence of mind and coldness 
of heart, in joining the prayers of our 
Church ; and | have sometimes been dispos- 
ed to transfer the blame from myself to the 
formality ef the service ; but at other times, 
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when my views of sin have been most hum. 
bling, when a sense of wants and infirmities © 





{rre, 


ot 


was most pressing, and when gratitude for 7 


past mercies was most ardent, every part of © 
the Liturgy has appeared to me admirably | 


adapted to these various feelings ; and I have 


wondered how words could be invented so | 


exactly expressive of the best emotions of 
the soul. The chaste and sober language, 


the Scriptural sentiments, the comprehen- ~ 
siveness, and at the same time the minute- | 
ness of the petitions, appear to me to leave 7 


nothing to the formation of an exact and full 
expression of all that a single Christian or 
the whole human race can possibly need. 
Min. You seem tob*,ye answered, with- 
out being aware of it, your own objection 


against forms of prayer, that they must ne- [7 


cessarily want that minuteness which is re- 
quisite to meet the ever varying circumstan- 
ces of life. I think it would be scarcely 
possible for any event to arise, of a private 
or domestic nature, which is not, some where 
or other, comprehended in the Litany ; and 
every individual will find the peculiarity of 
his case so adverted to, that he will be able 
to give a distinctness and earnestness to the 
petition, which embraces his heaviest trials, 
to the Father of mercies, and without any 
one but himself (which is a great advantage) 
being conscious of what is passing in his 
mind, or having the least idea of the pecu- 
liarity of his case. And here 1 may mention 
one species of affliction, and that by no 
means unconimon, for which no provision 
can be made except by a liturgy. Persons, 
who are, in a great. degree, deprived of the 
sense of hearing, but who, in every other 
respect, enjoy health, are utterly excluded 
from the privileges of public worship, when 
no form of prayer is used. In our Church, 
these objects of commiseration are as able 
to join in spiritual worship, as those who 
possess the faculty of which they are depriv- 
ed, by the assistance of a friend merely to 


point out, as the minister proceeds, the suc- | 


cessive prayers:.and this, 1 contend, is an 
advantage attending formularies of worship, 
which outweighs many minor inconvenien- 
ces with which such forms may be coimect- 
ed. 

With regard to the objection against litur- 
gies, that they restrain the spirit of prayer, 
and prevent those goings forth of the heart 
in the mimster, which often excite the live- 
liest emoticns in the breast of the spiritual 
worshipper, I think there is much to be said 
inreply. 1 am not aware that the objection 
is, generally speaking, grounded in fact, un- 
less it be contended that the warmth, and 
vehemence, and eloquence of the minister 
are always the fruit of an immediate divine 
impulse ; and that the corresponding feelings 
of the congregation are really those pious, 
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humble, and fervent emotions of the soul, 
which Gop peculiarly notices and approves. 
The truth is, those who have most frequent- 
ly witnessed these fervours, will be least dis- 
posed to lay much stress upon them. When 
all the abatements, which natural passions 
and accidental circumstances (such as, if 
mentioned, would not always be honourable 
to the piety of the mimister) require, are 
made, there will remain bat a small balance 
in favour of such extemporaneous effusions. 
Far, however, be it from me to assert that 
there are not many instances of pure devo- 
tional feelings called forth by the occasional 
enlargedness of heart of a Christian minis- 
ter; but surely the argument. from this con- 
cession assumes too much, if it take for 
granted that the pious feelings of a minister 
m our own Church never infuse a high tone 
of devotion into the breast of the humble 
Christian. Who has not often seen and felt 
that the fervency, and emphasis, and ear- 
nestness of our ministers, have communicaf- 
eda sort of holy unction to the rest of the 
eongregation? And I am disposed to think, 
that, were the prayers of out Church render- 
ed as efficient as they might be, by solemnity 
and a devotional spirit in the clergyman, 
there would be little room for invidious com- 
parison between us and our dissenting breth- 
ren. 

Par. We have, however, as yet viewed 
but one side of the question: we have con- 
sidered the principal objections against forms 
of prayer: but I should wish to know whe- 
ther there are none against extemporaneous 
effusions. One which has struck me is the 
following. Supposing a minister, who has 
to lead the devotions of a congregation, hes 
imbibed erroneous sentiments on religious 
doctrines, would not the nature of his pray- 
ers be affected by them ? 

Min. Most assuredly: the doctrines of 
religion are the foundation of our prayers, 
both with respect to the Author to whom 
they are addressed, the matter which consti- 
tutes them, and the hope that they will be 
heard: and therefore defective views of re- 
ligion, as well as those which are erroneous 
will be wrought into the very tissue of the 
prayers of those who present them; and a 
contradiction of the truths, which Gop has 
condescended to reveal, will be carried up 
to the throne of Gop himself. 

But an objection more important than 
this, in proportion as practical errors are 
worse than theoretical, lies against public ex- 
temporaneous prayers. Suppose the minis- 
ter, who conducts the devotional service, 
should be hypocritical, or defective in some 
parts of moral character; or that he is proud, 
vain, or censorious ; disloyal or malignant, 
under the influence of some secretly indulg- 

7 ADVOCATE, Vok. 1. 
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ed sin; that he is impure, or an adulterer 
(and such characters, alas! find their way 
into all Christian congregations, both im and 
out of the Church,) what must be the quali- 
ty of his prayers? will they deprecate pnde, 
and breathe humility? will they plead for 
purity of heart and holy affections? will 
they lay open the secret workings of corrupt 
nature, and invoke the sanctifying influences 
of the Holy Spirit? Surely such immoral 
characters (I am supposing that the decep- 
tion is effectually practised, for otherwise the 
individual would not be endured) must ma- 
terially affect the very matter of prayer, and 
deprive a whole Christian congregation of 
the object, for which they are assembled to- 
gether! How, in such cases, must the heart 
of the contrite be depressed, and the hun- 
gry be sent empty away! It is dreadful in- 
deed, in all cases, where a Christian minister 
is not a good man; but in our Church, he 
has it not in his power to withhold the official 
presentation of all the wants of his people 
before the throne of the Divine Majesty ; 
and unless we adopt the absurdity of sup- 
posing that the minister’s defective character 
vitiates the prayers of his congregation, the 
pious Christian is sure of having the whole 
of his case laid before Gon. 

Par. Nor should we overlook those com- 
mon infirmities of our nature, which arise 
from ignorance, or mexperience, or enthusi- 
asm, or superstition, to which ministers are 
as liable as others; all of which must have 
an effect on the prayers they present. In- 
coherent, crude, or distorted opinions on re- 
ligious truth will find an admission mto their 
public devotions, or rather constitute their 
very essence, and thus they will produce the 
two fold evil of debasing the standard of 
truth, and lowering the reverential senti- 
ments, with which the Supreme Being 
should ever be approached. 

Min. Neither must we disregard the na- 
taral propensity to overlook or mistake the 
quality of the motives and principles by 
which our conduat is actuated ; because a!l 
errors of such a nature have a most mjuricus 
aspect on religious worship. How often 
have even good men confounded the very 
important distinction between the feelings 
excited by religion, and religious feelings ; 
and have thus been induced to invest some 
of the worst passions of our nature with the 
sacred garb of piety! The practice which 
we are now considering, affords but too fa- 
vourable an opportunity for the operation of 
these subtle and pernicious impulses. How 
frequently has it become the powerful instru- 
ment of a political faction! What anchris- 
tian sentiments has it not consecrated, when 
indulged against good men of a different 
crecd! What admiration has it not excited 
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of supposed supernatural assistance, when 
the tone, and the temper, and the language 
of the minister had evident!y their origin in a 
different inspiration ! 

Par. 1 should imagine, too, that when a 
minister’s state of mind is less spiritual than 
usual, his public prayers would be affected 
thereby. 

Min. Yes; and suppose his recollection 
fail him, or his thoughts wander, or particular 
incidents occur, which agitate or depress 
him, will not a whole congregation be depriv- 
ed of the edification to be expected from the 
most interesting and solemn of all the servi- 
ces of religion? 

These, andwsimilar objections against the 
devotions of a congregation being left to the 
discretion, talents, orthodoxy, piety, and 
temper of a minister, are suflicient to show 
the necessity of having recourse to other ex- 
pedients of maintaining the essential quali- 
ties of retigioug worship; and were probably 
the original cause of public liturgies ; for, 
without entering into the disputed question, 
whether such were adopted by the Apostles, 
we have undoubted evidence that they were 
early introduced into the Christian Church ; 
and the use of them is as venerable by its 
antiquity, as it has been beneficial in its re- 
sults. In the age of miracles, and the extra- 
ordinary effusion of the Holy Spirit, extem- 
poraneous prayers, in the public services of 
of religion, might be exempted from the ob- 
jections which now lie against them, and 
might have superior advantages to premedi- 
tated forms; but these arguments in their 
favour cannot now be applied; and the al- 
tered circumstances of the Church seem to 
demand a corresponding variation in con- 
ducting its services. 

If, however, we saw better reason than 
we do to give a preference to extemporane- 
ous public prayers, one should still be ata 
Joss to account for the prejudice which so 
extensively prevails against forms, seeing 
that our Lorp himself not only sanctioned 
them by his public attendance on the wor- 
ship of the synagogue, where a liturgy was 
unquestionably used ; but, in imitation of 
John’s instructions to his followers, gave a 
form of. prayer to his own disciples ; for, in 
spite of al) the criticism, which has been dis- 
played, to show that our Lorp only instruct- 
ed them as to the matter of prayer, the plain 
declaration of one of the Evangelists, that 
Jesus Christ saith, ** When ye pray, say, Our 
Father, &c.’’ will satisfy every man of plain, 
unbiassed sense, that he taught them to use 
these very words. 


In the remainder of this little vo- 
lume, the organization of the Church 


[rrs. 


by the three orders of Bishops, Pricsis 
and Deacons, the nomination of Bish- 
ops by the crown, and of the parochi- 
al clergy by patrons instead of their 
election by the parishioners ;—the 
imputed. remains of popery in the 
ritual ;—and the supposed laxness of 
discipline, by which unsuitable persons 
are admitted to the communion of the 
Lord’s Supper; are handled with much 
candour: and so far as ary of the ob- 
jections apply to the state and practice 
of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, are defended in a manner, which 
must be very satisfactory to her mem- 
bers. 

Upon the whole, we heartily ap- 
prove of the desiga of this pious wri- 
ter, in the work before us; from the 
perusal of which we have risen, if 
with increased attachment to our own 
comnvunion, certainly without any di- 
minution of that candour and good fee!- 
ing, which we ever wish to cultivate 
towards our dissenting brethren. 


Se 


SERMON. 

WORSHIP THE LORD IN THE BEAUTY Of 

HOLINEss.—1. Chronicles, xvi. 29. 

Tue worship of Gon naturally re- 
snlis from the acknowledgement of his 
being. But this worship is more or 
less rational, according to the ideas 
which are formed of his character and 
attributes. In this respect, my breth- 
ren, we, who enjoy the full and clear 
light of revelation, have a great ad- 
vantage over those, on whom the sun 
of righteousness has never: yet risen. 
If we do not therefore, “ worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness,” and 
address our adorations to that God, who 
is a spirit, “in spirit and in truth,” it 
will not be for want of assistance. The 
inspired writings are in our hands, and 
the information and examples there 
given, and applied by the aid of com- 
mon sense to our situation and circum- 
stances, will be amply sufficient to di- 
rect us in this important concern. Since 
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the reformation however. a considera- 
ble @iversity of sentiment has existed 
with respect to the manner of conduct- 
ing the public worship of- God. It is 
fir from my intention to censure the 
mode of worship adopted by any class 


of sober and rational christians. It is 
to be hops 1, that equal sincerity is of- 
ten found under a diversity of forms. 
‘The homage of the heart is doubtless 
ihe most acceptable sacrifice to the 
Deity. and no external beauty or deco- 


rom displayed in his worship, can sup- 
ply the absence of holiness. Still, 
there is no good reason, why, we should 
n ideavour to unite the tormer with 
he | o far from being incon- 

intent, the one willadoru and strength- 
en the other, and although the essen- 
tials of public worship may be found 
porhaps, in most denominations of 
christians, we may have a well ground- 
ed preferenc lor some particular 
mode. as being on the whole best a- 
dapted to promote the great ends of 
social worship.—We, my brethren, as 
members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, may naturally be supposed to 
have an attachment to the forms of our 
own communion. It is the object of 
the following discourse, to show that 
this attachment is not without founda- 
tion.—When it -is considered, that ob- 
jections to the ritual of our Church 
have been lately revived, and certain 
parts of it, not justlytiable to censure, 
have been represented as absurd and 
unscriptural, | trust it will not be deem- 
ed improper to solicit your attention to 
some reflections on our forms of wor- 
ship ;—and a few remarks on the ob- 
jections whith have been recently urg- 
ed, with so much zeal and industry, 
against a performance, which has com- 
manded the esteem and approbation of 
many distinguished individuals, who 
were not members of the Episcopal 
Church. 

[. The puplic worship of our Church 
differs from that of many other protes- 
tant denominations, in that it is regu- 
lated by a fixed form. I do not intend 
to take up your time in repeating the 
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common arguments in favour of a form 
of prayer in general; in proving that 
it is scriptural, lawful. and expedient. 
You are doubtless well acquainted with 
them.—I will not therefore, attempt 
to show, by particular quotations frome 
scripture, that in the old testament 
there are several instances of forms of 
prayer prescribed by the Deity himself. 
| will not dwell on the fact, that in the 
Jewish Synagogue, the worship of 
which was regulated by divine appoint- 
ment, some of the very psalms, that 
form an important part of our worship, 
were incorporated into its ritual. | 
will not even urge the form of prayer 
vouchsated by our Lord to the request 
of his disciples, but will content myseif 
with expressing my surprise, that any 
who read the sacred writings, should 
persist in terming a form of prayer un- 
scriptural.—Still less will it be necessa- 
ry to prove the lawfulness of forms of 
prayer, as that is included in their con- 
formity to scripture; and | know no 
one at the present day, who would be 
willing to deny it. With respect to the 
expediency of forms in general, there 
scems to be more unien of sentiment 
than formerly. ‘The inconveniences 
of extempore prayer, as it is termed, 
which howeveris certainly a form with 
respect to all but the speaker, are too 
well known to require to be stated; 
and have been frequently acknowledg- 
ed and lamented by some, who contin- 
ue the practice from the force of cus- 
tom, and have not suflicient: indepen- 
dence of mind to break the chains of 
habit, and confess their errour.—But it 
is needless to pursue the argument any 
further, as those who make the objec- 
tions to a form answer themselves by 
their own practice. For what Chris- 
tian Congregation is unprovided witha 
collectio.» of psalms and hymns, which 
are constantly, and very properly used 
in their public worship? Many of these 
compositions are direct addresses to 
the Deity, comprehending prayer and 
praise, and all the other parts of divine 
worship. Wherein then, do they dif- 
fer from a form of prayer, and whiy 
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are not the objections to it, if they 
have any weight at all, equally conclu- 
sive against both? It is true, that one 
is in prose, and the other in metre. 
One is spoken, and the other is sung. 
Sat will it be pretended, that the repe- 
tition of a form of prayer in prose is 
mere lip-service, while the use of a 
form in verse is consistent with true 
devotion? Or that a hymn or prayer 
which,whensung, is highly edifying, be- 
comes a cold and heartless performance 
the moment it is uttered without the ad- 
vantage of musical sounds ?—'The pro- 
priety of forms of prayer being there- 
fore admitted, at least by the pructice of 
those who seem to object to them, let 
us now proceed to examine that pariic- 
ular form, which is appointed by the 
Church, of which we are members. 
The merit of any ritual must de- 
pend on its adaptation to the purpo- 
ses of public worship; and what are 
those purposes, my brethren? They 
cannot be better expressed, than in 
the affectionate exhortation, in which 
the attention of the congregation is 
called to the solemn periormance of 
the duties before them,—viz :—“ to 
acknowledge and confess,” in the 
presence of Almighty God, “ our 
manifold sins and wickedness’*"—* to 
render thanks for the great benefits 
that we have received at his hands,— 
to set forth his most worthy praise,— 
to hear his most holy word,—and to 
ask those things which are requisite 
and necessary, as well for the body as 
the soul.” Such being the impor- 
tant objects of public worship, a little 
attention will convince us how admira- 
bly they may be accomplished, when 
the soul is in unison with the outward 
forms of the Church, when the heart 
is bent with the knee, and the atten- 





tion of the mind accompani.* the mo- ~ 


tion of the lips—Who can join in the 
confession, without that deep self a- 
basement, which it is calculated to in- 
spire ? Who can unite in its humble 
acknowledgements, and not catc!t the 
spirit of the publican in the Gospel, 
who would not so much as lift up his 
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eyes to heaven, but smote his breast, 
and said—* Gop be merciiul to me a 
sinner !”—Its expressions are general, 
because they are designed for all, but 
under these general terms, each ini.- 
vidual may mentally comprehend * the 
plague of his own heart,” those secret 
sins which are known only to Gop and 
himself, and which cannot theretore 
be introduced into public worship. 
The next object of our religious 
assemblies is * to return thanks fox 
the great ,venefits, which we have 
received at his hands.” Your ta- 
miliar acquaintance with the difler- 
ent parts of the service will prevent 
the necessity of saying much on this 
topic. But you will permit me to call 
your attention to that comprehensive 
collect, in which we more especially 
comply with this pleasing duty, the 
general thanksgiving. We first glorify 
Gop for our * creation,” for bringing us 
into a state of existence, which, prop- 
erly improved, may introduce us into 
another, that will never end; for our 
“ preservation,” amid the dangers to 
which we are exposed from the cradle 
to the tomb, dangers which lurk in a 
thousand forms, * perils by sea and per- 
ils by land,”’ * the pestilence that walk- 
eth in darkness, and the destruction 
that wasteth at noon day.” We 
then acknowledge with gratitude all 
the blessings attached te our present 
existence, blessings of which we are 
every moment partaking, and of which 
we are constantly reminded, by the 
health we enjoy; the pure air which 
we breathe ; the azure sky we con- 
template ; the verdant carpet on which 
we tread; the vast ocean, which con- 
nects by the bands of commerce, the 
most distant nations of the earth; the 
pleasures of society; the tender cha- 
rities of domestic life ; the animal world 
subjected to our dominion, and render- 
ed subservient to so many beneficial 
purposes; the elegant arts of life, 
which refine and multiply our enjoy- 
ments; the limpid stream, which 
quenches our thirst; the wine which 
cheers, and the bread that sirengthens 
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man’s heart; the gentle showers w'iich 
refresh and fertilize the ground, and 
the warm beams of the sun, which ex- 
pand its tlowers, mature its fruits, and 
crown the year with plenty.—But a- 
bove all, we thank the Father of mer- 
cies, because far more valuable than 
any temporal gifts, for our * redemp- 
tion” from sin and misery; “ for the 
means of grace,” exhibited in the gos- 
pel of his Son; the influences of his 
spirit; his holy word, appointed to be 
‘‘a lamp to our feet, and a light unto 
our paths; the opportunities we en- 
joy of entering into his house, “ the 
place where his honour dwelleth,” to 
“receive the cup of salvation, and 
call upon the name of the Lorp;” for 
the hope of immortal glory, the crown 
of all his gifts, that completes the cir- 
cle of mercies, which commences with 
our earliest breath in this world, and 


extends to that more exalted state of 


existence, in which we hope for eter- 
nal happiness in the immediate pre- 
sence of him from whom we first de- 
rived our being! 

Another design of public worship is 
‘to set forth the most worthy praise” 
of our Almighty benefactor. This is 
chiefly performed in the psalms, which 
are divided into portions for the morn- 
ing andevening. In what uninspired 
writings are the greatness and good- 
ness of the Deity described in such 
glowing language? In what human 
compesition is the majesty of Gop, and 
the wonderful works of creation, ce- 
lebrated in strains so lofty and magnifi- 
cent ?—In some of them, all nature is 
invoked to unite with us, in giving to 
the Lorn, *“‘ the glory which is due un- 
to his name.” The angels and heavy- 
enly hosts are called on to praise him, 
“kings of the earth and all people, 
princes and all judges of the world, 
young men and maidens, old men and 
children.”—The animal world is not 
forgotten. “Beasts and all cattle, 
creeping things and flying fowl are po- 
tically invited to praise him, by afford- 
ing occasions of praise to his intelli- 
gent offspring. In the same manner, 
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even inanimate objects, “the heaven 
of heavens, and the waters above the 
heavens” are required to praise the 
name of the Lorp, who commanded 
and they were created, “ fire and hail, 
snow and vapours fulfilling his word,” 
mountains and all hills, fruitful trees, 
and all ceders, “for his name alone is 
excellent, and his glory above the 
earth and heaven.” ‘“ Happier hours” 
says the prelate, who wrote a com- 
mentary on the psalms, “ than those, 
which have been spent in meditations 
on these songs of Zion, I never expect 
to see in this world.” “They are 
gone,” he continues, “ but have left a 
fragrance on the mind, and the re- 
membrance of them is sweet.” In 
mentioning the advantages we possess 
fora due performance of this impor- 
tant part of our public devotions, 1 
cannot overlook the excellent hymn, 
which is recited in the morning ser- 
vice, after the first lesson. It is attri- 
buted to St. Ambrose, the celebrated 
Archbishop of Milan, who lived in the 
fourth century.. For more than four- 
teen hundred years, the prayers and 
praises of a large portion of the Chris- 
tian world have ascended to heaven 
in the words of this sublime composi- 
tion, in which “ the glorious company 
of the Apostles, the goodly fellowship 
ofthe prophets, and the noble army of 
Martyrs,” are represented as uniting 
with angels above, and the holy Church 
below, in acknowledging “ the Father, 
of an infinite majesty,” his ** adorable 
Son,” and the holy “ Comforter.” 

For hearing Gop’s holy word, the 
next branch of public instruction, am- 
ple provision is made in the lessons, 
which are appointed for the morn- 
ing and evening service, comprehend- 
ing the most interesting parts of the 
Old and New Testament, not to 
speak of the Gospel and Epistle for 
the day. The reading of the scrip- 
tures constituted a part of the service 
of the temple, and was practised by 
the primitive Church. The utility of 
this custom is obvious. Those who 
have a dne reverence for these invalu- 
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able writings cannot fail to be gratified 
to hear them often repeated ; and those 
who unhappily neglect to peruse them 


‘in private, or in their families, have 


an opportunity of listening to them in 
public. Whatever may be the defi- 
ciencies of the paeacher, or his mis- 
takes in attempting to explain the doc- 
irines and duties of the gospel, the 
congregation has at least the advan- 
tage of hearing from the desk the un- 
adulterated word, which, says Locke, 
** has Gop for its author, salvation for 
its end, and truth, without any mixture 
of errour for its matter.’ That a 
practice so useful and proper in itself, 
and sanctioned by the purest and best 
ages of the Christian Church, should 
have been generally discarded by the 
early dissenters from the Church of 
England in this country, is a remarka- 
ble proof of the extremes, to which 
narrow prejudices may sometimes 
lead men, in many respects worthy ot 
commendation. It is a singular fact, 
that little more than a century sinte, 
the public reading of the scriptures 
was conhined to one congregational so- 
ciety* in this town,? who with a libe- 
rality, which rendered them objects of 
suspicion and censure to their less en- 
lightened brethren, agreed to have a 
portion of the Old and New Testa- 
ment publicly read every Lonn’s day. 
This innovation on the usages of our 
forefathers was considered as too near 
an approach to the mothér Church, 
although now adopted in many instan- 
ces, by our congregational brethren. 

The last object of public worship is 
io unite our petitions * for those things, 
which are requisite and necessary, as 
well for the body as the soul.” And 
here my brethreny 1 will only ask, 
what public or private distress which 
can befal us, is not deprecated? What 
national or individual blessings are not 
made the subjects of our petitions ? 
What class of persons is overlooked in 





* The Church in Brattle Street. See Rev. 
Dr. Thacher’s century Sermon, 1799. 
1 Boston.—E£d. 


our “supplications? What calamity 
which can afflict or destroy the body, 
and what enemy which can hurt the 
soul, do we not pray the Father of 
mercies to avert from ourselves and 
others ? What spiritual’ graces are o- 
mitted to be asked, and for what tem- 
poral benefits do we neglect to suppli- 
cate ? Who is so exalted in rank, as 
not to obtain our prayers for the di- 
vine blessing ; and who is so humble 
and oppressed as not to receive our 
charitable intercessions in his favour ? 
‘The Supreme magistrate, and all in 
authority, are remembered in our ap- 
proach to the throne of the Most High; 
nor are the widow and the fatherless, 
and those who have none to help 
them, the sick or the prisoner forgot- 
ten. Our very*enemies are included 
in the petitions of the Church; and in 
compliance with the injunctions of our 
divine Saviour, who illustrated on the 
cross the precepts which he delivered 
to his disciples, we bless those who 
curse us, and pray for such as despite- 
fully use and persecute us.—What I 
have omitted in this rapid sketch, your 
own recollection will easily supply. 
Thus it appears, that all the great 
objects of public worship are attained, 
or may be attained, by a due perform- 
ance of the offices of our Church, as 
exhibited in the book of common pray- 
er—common, because it includes all, 
and is intended for all: common, be- 
cause it is open alike to the rich and 
the poor, the bond and the free ; com- 
mon, because its benevolent spirit em- 
braces all, in humble imitation of the 
merciful parent of the universe, who 
causes his sun to shine, and his rain to 
descend; “on the just and on the un- 


just,” and is kind even to the unthank- 


ful. Who would not believe that such 
a system of public devotion would en- 
snre the approbation of every pious 
and benevolent mind ?—Objections 
however, have been repeatedly urged 
against if, and in pursuance of our de- 
sign it remains to consider some of 
them, more especially such, as have 
been recently made. 
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Yi. There is acertain vague manner 
of discoursing, which seems to serve 
some persons in the place of argument. 
It is not difficult to excite passion or 
prejudice by the use of a few injurious 
ierms, the meaning and applicition of 
which, are not carefully considered. 
Thus, the epithets unscriptural and 
popish, and the clamour of vain repeti- 
tions, have been found of singular con- 
venience to those, who have assailed 
the book of common prayer, from the 
period when it was first compiled by 
the English reformers to the present 
hour. But when we examine the real 
signification of these obnoxious words, 
we shall perceive how unjustly they 
are applied. And first, what is meant 
by the term unscriptural? { am not 
aware that any thing can be signified 
by the word but this—either, that the 
object to which it is applied is contra- 
ry to the letter or spirit of scripture, or 
that it is not warranted by the one or 
the other.—Now to expect a particu- 
lar direction in the sacred writings for 
every thing relating to public worship, 
and provision for every possible case 
which can occur in the multiplied rela- 
tions of society, would be unreasonable 
in the highest degree. Were this to 
be attempted we might literally affirm 
what St. John asserted in a figurative 
sense with respect to the miracles and 
actions of our Saviour, that if they 
should be related, every one, “the 
world itself would not contain the 
books which should be written.” No: 
it does not appear to have been the 
design of the inspired writers to fur- 
nish us with such minute information ; 
but general instructions are given, and 
it is left to human discretion to apply 
them in particular instances. Many 
things may be agreeable to the spirit 
of scripture which are not provided for 
by any particular direction. To apply 
these remarks to our Liturgy. Does 
it contain any thing prohibited by scrip- 
ture, any thing at variance with its de- 
sign? Is it not on the contrary agreea- 
ble to the general injunction of the 
Apostle, * let all things be done de- 
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cently, and in order?”—it would be 
more candid and more rational for those 
who condemn the whole, or any par- 
ticular parts of our forms of worship, 
as unscriptural, to point out wherein 
they are contradicted by the letter or 
spirit of the sacred writings, than to ex- 
cite opposition, by the use of an unde- 
fined word. If they mean that what- 
ever is not expressly commanded in 
scripture is forbidden by it, let them 
explicitly declare it; and it will not be 
difficult perhaps, to make it appear, 
that many of their own usages are, in 
this sense, unscriptural. What,.for in- 
stance, will become of extempore pub- 
lic prayer, for which there is certain- 
ly nocommand in scripture ? How does 
it appear from the New ‘Testament 
that infants were to be sprinkled in bap- 
tim? In what page of the inspired 
writings shall we meet with.a descrip- 
tion of the ceremonies of a congrega- 
tional ordination ? Where shall we find 
a direction for sitting at the Lord’s sup- 
per? The Apostles, it appears from the 
original Greek* used a reclining pos- 
ture, agreeably to the eastern custom. 
If the Episcopal Church is to be 
attacked for regulating public worship 
according to her ideas of propriety and 
decorum, let those of our brethren, 
who are conscious of exercising no 
judgment or discretion of their own, in 
applying what they conceive to be the 
general design of scriptare to particu- 
lar cases, *“*cast the first stone.” 
‘That which is agreeable to the letter 
or spirit of scripture, or at least is not 
contrary to either, cannot properly be 
termed unscriptural. With how little 
justice, therefore,this word is applied 
to certain rites and ceremonies of oul 
Church is sufficiently apparent. 
Another invidious term, which was 
extremely current with the early non- 
conformists has been recently applied 
to certain parts of our ceremonial and 
worship. Some late writers have not 
scrupled to revive the denomination of 
popish. ‘There was a time indeed, 
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when the dread of popery was such, 
that many well meaning persons, in 
their zeal to avoid its pollutions, 
thought they could scarcely recede too 
far from what was believed or practis- 
ed by the ChurchofRome. They did 
not always stop to separate the dross 
from the valuable substance with which 
it was incorporated; but sometimes 
— rejected the one, which con- 
tained perhaps, amid its impurities, par- 
ticles of the finest gold. But this pan- 
ic has happily in a great measure sub- 
sided, and we can now calmly contem- 
plate objects in their own nature, free 
trom the turbulent passions excited by 
the fervour of the Reformation.—It is 
therefore to be hoped, tliat few of us 
will be alarmed by the ostentatious 
manner in which the Litany of our 
Church, which has been called “ pecu- 
liarly popish,” is confronted with the 
Catholic Missal. ‘These performances 
are placedin parallel columns that the 
reader may be the better enabled to 
make,acomparison. This comparison 
however, must be altogether unfavour- 
able to the purpose for which it was 
instituted, when it is perceived, that 
every invocation peculiar to the Rom- 
ish Church, that for instance, of the 
Virgin Mary and St. Michael, and the 
recognition of the apostolical Master, 
are omitted in our Litany, which em- 
braces no doctrine not acknowledged 
by every national Protestant Church in 
the world. It is true that the early 
reformers of the English Church, to the 
honour of their prudence and modera- 
tion, were not desirous of making unne- 
cessary alterations in the forms previ- 
onsly in use, which were those of the 
Church of Rome.—Their object was to 
reform, and not to destroy; to purge 
the temple of its idols, not to subvert 
the temple itself; to remove the hay 
and stubble which concealed or disfig- 
ured its fair proportions ; not to lay a 
sacrilegious hand on its decent orna- 
ments, or to overturn its ancient found- 
ation. Accordingly, some expres- 





sions in our litany are also found in the 
Catholic ritual. 


Are they therefore 
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popish ? For the same reason, the 
Loro’s prayer, which is also found a- 
mong the Romish forms might be 
termed popish. Indeed this very cir- 
cumstance is alledged in a late pam- 
phiet as an instance of conformity with 
the Church of Rome.—It is further to 
be recollected, that the Missal itself 
was chiefly framed from ancient litur- 
gies, which existed before the earliest 
period assigned by Protestant writers 
as the commencement of the papal 
usurpations.—But even were it not so, 
shall we refuse that which is good in 
itself, because those, who in some re- 
spects differ from us, retain it? Shall 
we refuse to repeat the Lorp’s prayer 
because the Roman Catholic Church 
also repeats it? Shall we discard that 
ancient and venerable symbol, the A- 
postles’ creed, because it is included 
in the ritual of the Church of Rome ? 
I trust, my brethren, we shall never 
act a part so unwarrantable and ab- 
surd. Should we not rather rejoice, 
that we can conscientiously rejain so 
much in common with a communion, 
which embraces so large a portion of 
the Christian and civilized world; a 
communion which, notwithstanding its 
errours, can boast of the amiable f'e- 
nelon, the learned and able Bossuet, and 
the eloquent Massillon ? Shall we not 
rather esteem it a privilege, that with- 
out departing from a single essential 
doctrine professed by the great body 
of the Protestant world, we can use 
forms of prayer, which though also 
found in the Romish service, were ori- 
ginally derived from the primitive 
Church; and inspired the dévotions, 
sweetened the toils, and alleviated the 
sufferings, of its Apostles and Martyrs. 
If indeed, to use a liturgy, the sub- 
stance of which existed before pope- 
ry had a being, a liturgy whose doc- 
trines agree with those of every pro- 
testant national Church on the globe. 
a liturgy which is purified from every 
corrupt innovation of the Church of 
Rome, justly subjects us to the charge 
of improperly agreeing with that com- 
munion, we must, | fear, sit down con- 
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tented with the imputation, whatever 
we may think of the candour of those, 
who shall still continue to prefer an 
accusation so groundless and absurd. 
While discoursing on this topic, I 
cannot forbear saying a few words en 
a particular custom of our Church, 
not because the subject is so important 
as to require much discussion, but 
because it occasioned a great deal of 
unnecessary scandal to the early dis- 
senters from the Episcopal Church, 
and because it has lately been brought 
forward in terms of reproach.—I re- 
fer to the sign of the cross, in the of- 
fice of baptism. ‘This practice, al- 
though retained by our Communion 
from the Church of England, may be 
dispensed with when required, but | 
do not learn that the indulgence has 
ina Single instance been demanded. 
indeed it is difficult to conceive how 
an emblem so appropriate and inno- 
cent can justly be blamed. And yet 
it has been represented, in a declama- 
tory style, as a relic of superstition, 
deriving its origin from the dark ages. 
it is declared in the office of Baptism 
to be used in token that the subject of 
that interesting ordinance shall not be 
ashamed to confess the faith of Christ 
crucified. It is not adopted, as on the 
banner of Constantine, to gain the lau- 
rel crown of victory, in the field of 
slaughter ; but in token that we shall 
“ fight manfully” against our spiritual 
adversaries ; those sins, which so easi- 
ly beset us, that world, whose insidi- 
ous aris are constantly employed to 
effect our ruin, and the great enemy 
of our souls; who is represented, in 
the energetic language of Scripture, 
as “ going about, like a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may devour.” That 
this sign has been.sometimes abused 
to the purposes of superstition, may 
be granted; .but that is no argument 
against its use, any more than the 
Lorp’s prayer, which has been also 
abused; and indeed, my brethren, 
what has not been abused at one time 
or other? But I may perhaps be al- 
lowed to. say, that a significant cere- 
8 ADVOGATE, VO. 1. 
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mony, which is only designed to make 
a serious impression on the minds of 
those who are present, and from which 
no other effect is expected, cannot 
without an abuse of language be term- 
ed superstitious. As to its origin in 
the dark ages, I shall only observe 
that it is of great antiquity, and may 
be traced to a period far beyond the 
civil establishment of Christianity un- 
der the Emperor Constantine. Ter- 
tujlian, who lived in the second centu- 
ry, mentions it as a practice which 
tradition had introduced, custom had © 
confirmed, and the faith of believers 
had observed and maintained. Origen 
about forty years after, speaks of those, 
who at their baptism, were signed 
with this sign; and about three hun- 
dred years after Christ, St. Basil terms 
this usage a fixed law of the Church, 
which had prevailed from the days of 
the Apostles. ‘Thus it appears that this 
custom was introduced at a very early 
period, when the Christian world may 
be reasonably supposed to have been 
most free from corruptions. 

But the most popular theme of de- 
clamation with the opponents of our 
liturgy is perhaps the pretended “ vain 
repetitions” with which it is said to 
abound. Our Saviour indeed in his 
sermon on the mount cautions his hea- 
rers against vain repetitions in imita- 
tion of the heathen, who thought they 
should be heard for their much speak- 
ing, like the Priests of Baal, who we 
are informed in the book of Kings call- 
ed on their God from morning until 
evening. ‘That all repetitions howev- 
er, are not vain, is evident from the 
very precept of our Saviour himself. 
How then, are vain repetitions to be 
distinguished from such as are useful 
and edifying ? I answer, those repeti- 
tions which proceed from unworthy 
conceptions of.the Deity, as though 
he were altogether such a one as our- 
selves, and capable of being influenc- 
ed by the mere importunities of his 
worshippers, independent (i any in- 
ternal qualifications on their part, seem 
te be condemned by ony Saviour. But 
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no censure can attach to such, as pro- 
ceed from the fervour of our religious 
affectioris, and are suggested by the 
importance of the subject. Nothing 
can be more natural than such repeti- 
tions. Our Lonp himself, in his agony 
in the garden, prayed, we are inform- 
ed, three times “saying the same 
words,” and in the cxxxvi. psalm, the 
words “his mercy endureth forever,” 
occur not less than twenty six times. 
Surely these, will not be termed vain 
or unscriptural repetitions! Let those, 
whose attention is never diverted, 
whose affections never wander, com- 
plain of vain repetitions. We, my 
brethren, pretend not to be exempted 
from human infirmities. 'The soul 
may be languid at one moment, and 
more easily excited at another. Hap- 
py are they, whose devotion is kept 
alive even by these aids, who leave 
not the house of prayer without at 
least one aspiration to the Gon who 
made them,.and who, like the Jewish 


patriarch, will not let Him go, until he 


bless them ! 


The repetition of the doxology to 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost is 
particularly complained of; and yet it 
does not necessarily occur more than 
twice at each season of public wor- 
ship, and is never used in practice, I 
believe, in this part of the country, 
more than fourtimes. This form is al- 
so condemned as not being found in the 
Bible, as if those, who urge the objec- 
tion, used no expressions in their own 
extempore prayers not borrowed imme- 
diately from scripture! We find how- 
ever divine titles and attributes ascrib- 
édin scripture to each of the sacred 
Three, whose names are united in the 
form of admission into the Christian 
Church, and in the Apostolical bene- 
iiction; in which St: Paul invokes 
the love of the Father, the grace of 
the Son, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit in a form, which amounts 
toa prayer. We therefore think our- 
selves fully justified in ascribing glory 
te the Holy Tv'nity, in imitation, of the 


«* 
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venerable Polycarp,* the disciple of 
St. John himself, who, just’ before hie 
martyrdom,concluded his prayer with a 
doxology similar to that ef our Church, 
and who it may be fairly presumed, 
-was as well acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures, and had. as great a reverence 
for them, as some theological writers 
of the modern school. 

Fault is also found with the respon- 
ses of the clerk and people, and the 
alternate reading of the psalms and 
hymns, in verses, which, say the Pres- 
byterian Commissioners, as quéted in 
a recent publication, “ causes a con- 
fused murmur in the congregation, 
whereby whatis read is less intelligible, 
and therefore unedifying.” But how 
that which is recommended to the at- 
tention by the sight, as well as the 
hearing, or how that which is read 
from a book, should be less: intelligi- 
ble*to the reader, than words which 
are heard from the desk, it would be 
difficult, | believe, to comprehend. 

The last objection, of which the 
limits of a discourse will allow me to 
take particular notice, whatever we 





* The following are the criginal words of 
Eusebius—" 3¢ aiva, oe turcpa, ce dokata, 
Siavou alcyiov aexisgees Inoou Xeiorov, tov 
ayarntoy cov Wades, Jv ou eet cur aura ey 
wrevuats ayiee Soka wat yuy was tig Tous MmeEr- 
hevrag aiwyac, aputy,’—which.-are thus 
translated by Cave, “J praise thee, I bless 
thee, I glorify thee, through the eternal High 
Priest, thy beloved Son Jesus Christ, with 
whom to thyself and the Holy Ghost, be 
glory both new and forever. Amen.” It 
may perhaps be contended thet the transla- 
tion of the particle «y in this passage should 
be in, and indeed it has been sometimes so 
rendered. It miay ako be translated with. 
See Schleusuer, who gives as one of the 
senses in which the word is used—cum,—so- 
cietatis, vel auxilii, i. q- were seu cuy. 

As the original pasgage is given from Eu- 
sebids, the reader may judge for himself. It 
is remarkable however that the ancient Lat- 
in translation of the Epistle ef.the Church 
in Smyrna; preserved in the Acta Martyr- 
um Sincera of Ruinart renders the passage 
as follows—* te benedico in omnibus, et glo- 
rior, per «ternum pontificem omnipotentem 
Jesum Christum: per quem, tibi, et cum 
ipso, et cum spiritu saucto gloria nunc et 
in futurum in secula secajorum, Amen.” 
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may think of its force, seems at least 
to have the recommendation of novel- 

. Weare told of “ the gross absur- 
dity of putting into the mouths of the 
worshippers, men, ,women and child- 


ren, petitions which were applicable 


only to the individual circumstances 
of David and Solomon.” An instance 
is given in the cix. psalm, in which 
David is said to be imprecating ven- 
geance on his enemies in the bitterness 
of personal provocation. ‘The quota- 
tion adduced however, appears from a 
passage in the first chapter* of the 
acts of the Apostles, to be spoken»pro- 
phetically of the fate of Judas Iscari- 
ot, the-betrayer of our Lord.—But ad- 
mitting that there are a few passages 
in the book of psalms less edifying to 
worshippers in general,than most parts 
of that interesting portion of the in- 
spired volume, they may always be 
avoided by taking one of the selections, 
whieh the minister is at liberty to use. 
The merit however of the psalms as 
4 whole is universally acknowledged, 
and may justly give them a claim to 
be admitted entire into our ritual. 
Nor is it a little extraordinary that 
those who seem disposed to object to 
our worship, that it sometimes employs 
a phraseology not found in Holy writ, 
should complain, that so large a part 
of our devotions is conducted in the 
very words of Scripture itself. “ The 
psalms,” says Bishop Horne, “ compos- 
ed upon particular occasions, yet de- 
signed for general use ; delivered out 
as services for the Israelites under the 
law, yet no less adapted to the circum- 
stances of Christians under the gos- 
pel, present religion to usin the most 
engaging dress; communicating truths 
which philosophy could never investi- 
gate, in a style which poetry can nev- 
er equal; while history is made the 
vehicle. of. prophecy, and creation 
tends all its charms to paint the glories 
of redemption.”—“ The fairest pro- 
ductions of human wit, after a few pe- 
rusals, like gathered flowers wither in 


Sermon, on 1 Chronicles xvi. 29. 


our, hands, and lose their fragrancy ; 
but these unfading flowers of paradise 
become as we are accustomed to them, 
still more and more beautiful; their 
bloom appears to be daily heightened, 
fresh odours are emitted, and new 
sweets extracted from them. He who 
hath once tasted their excellences, 
will desire to taste them again ; and he 
who tastes them oftenest will relish 
them most.” 

If any thing were wanting, my bre- 
thren, to secure our attachment to the 
invaluable gift we have received from 
our ancestors in the Book of Common 
Prayer, the frivolous nature of most 
of the charges brought against it would 
confirm our veneration for a perform- 
ance, which, in the judgment of a 
learned and distinguished dissenter* in 
England, is the greatest work of the 
reformation; after the translations of 
the Scriptures into the modern tongues. 
As a human composition, it may have, 
notwithstanding its general excellence, 
some smaller imper‘ections, which, 
hewever, like the spots on the sun, 
impair not its splendour or majesty. 
If others can offer their addresses to 
Heaven in words more expressive and 
becoming, more suitable to the great- 
ness of Gop and the weakness of man ; 
in language more free from affectation 
on the one hand, and improper famil- 
iarity on the other, we may congratu- 
late them on the advantages they en- 
joy. lfour dissenting brethren can de- . 
rive more spiritual benefit from ‘ex- 
pressing “in extempore prayer, with 
some little variation of language, the 
same general subjects, which must ne- 
cessarily compose the substance of our 
public petitions, we shall rejoice in 
their edification ; but for ourselves we 
must be permitted still to adhere to the 
forms to which we have been accus- 
tomed, and which, though condemned 
as “cold,” have to our apprehensicn, 
all the warmth of genuine piety, un- 
mingled with the false heat of enthu- 
siasm, or the unhallowed fire of world- 





* See verse 20 of said chapter. 
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* Dr. Adam C larke. 
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ly passions ;—which, though accused 
of being “ monotonous,” have in our 
view, a grateful variety, leading us 
from the language of penitence to that 
of praise, and from thanksgiving to 
supplication ;—which, though repre- 
sented as “short and unmeaning,” seem 
to our minds to include every thing 
which can properly be introduced into 
public worship,and to be full of mean- 
ing, of the highest importance: ex- 
pressing sentiments of the most tender 
devotion in the most pure and appro- 
priate language ; now attuned to the 
strains of joy and gladness, and now 
breathing a sigh of commiseration and 
sympathy for the sorrowful and dis- 
tressed ;—which, though reproached 
as a “dead letier,” may when accom- 
panied by the divine blessing, awaken 


‘ many to righteousness, and prove the 


Theological Seminary. ; 
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honoured means of keeping alive the 
frame of rational piety from generation 
to generation. 

Ii, my brethren, we are enabled b 
the grace of Gop, without which, 
“ nothing is strong, nothing is holy,” to 
remain stedfast in the doctrines of our 
Church,—doctrines delivered by the 
Apostles, believed by saints, and conse- 
crated by martyrs; and are careful te 
conform our lives to her precepts, 
which are those of the gospel itself, 
we need not fear to die in her bosom, 
—in the certain hope, that we shalt 
one day rise to the life immortal, and 
unite with an innumerable multitude of 
“all nations and kindreds and people 
and languages” in ascribing glory and 
honour, salvation and power “ unto 
HIM, who sitteth on the throne, and to 
the Lamb forever.”—Anmen. 


i 


intelligence. 


Religious.—pomestic. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Ow the 14th of December last was closed 
the first session of the Theological Seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
second will commence on Thursday the 8th 
of March, and will continue till the last 
The students passed an 
examination highly honourable to themselves 
and to their Instructor the Rey. Dr. Turner. 
In addition to his valuable services the Sem- 
inary will now have the advantage of the su- 
perintendence and instruction of the Right 
Rev. Dr. Brownell the Bishop of Connecticut. 
The greatest number of Scholars during the 
last session, was fourteen. One of these, has 


_left the Seminary on account of ill he ‘th ; the 


remainder are to return, and sever. | others 
are expected. 

The interests of the Church imperiously 
demand from all her members that a very se- 
rious effort should be made to provide a per- 
manent support for this Institution. Every 
lover of primitive truth and order; every one 
who feels the propriety of taking al] Christian 
means to extend the privileges which her com- 
munion offers; every. one who feels the ne- 
cessity of the Christian ministry for the salva- 
tion of men, and the importance of having 
that ministry transmitted by a valid commis- 
sion; every one who looks to the piety and 
learning of the clergy as a barrier under prov- 


\ 





idence against the inroads of ‘* false doctrine, 
heresy and schism ;”? will see that he is call- 
ed upon by the voice of duty, to succour this 
infant institution. 

Accounts received from the South of the 
exertions making in that quarter are highly 
flattering. In North Carolina, where, ever 
since the revolution, the Church has lain ih 
the dust, till within the last four or five years, 
subscriptions have been obtained to such an 
amount, that there is reasonable expectation 
of the establishment of their professorship in 
May or June next.* In South Carolina, 
there is such a feeling of love tothe Church, 
and such a’sense of the importance of Theo- 
logical Education, that we look to that quar- 
ter for very persevering efforts. Their con- 
vention meets the 20th of this month, and will 
it is not doubted, do its part for the Semina- 
ry. A-correspondent says “If we cannot 
have it prosper in ten years it may in twen- 
ty. A good cause has a claim on persever- 
ance.” In Baltimore a meeting was held 
January 15th at which the Bishop of the Di- 
ocese presided, for the purpose of forming a 
plan to carry into effect the designs of the 
General Convention Yespecting the Semina- 
ry. At this meeting a board of Agents was 
appoiirted consisting of four lay members 





* Funds to the amount of $20,000 will con- 
stitute a professorship, 5.000 a fellowship, and 
2,000 a scholarship. 
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from each of the congregations in. that City 
who will co-operate with the Trustees resid- 
ing in Maryland in procuring subscriptions, 
and annual Contributions. 

In Philadelphia the Bishop has publickly 
expressed his imterest in the cause, and sev- 
eral gentlemen of the greatest respectability 
have consented to serve as agents. 

In New York, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition which has been m#le to the General 
. Seminary and the desire which prevails with 
some to establish a Theological Seminary for 
that State alone, there have been considera- 
ble exertions made and subscriptions are in 
very good progress. Books to the value of 
$3000 have been presented by several gen- 
tlemen of that City, and the Library ¢on- 
tains at least eight hundred volumes of the 
most valuable Theolegical works, exclusive 
of a collection of more than five hundred 
volumes deposited for the use of the Semin- 
ary by a gentlemen in Connecticut. 

In the State last mentioned, a meeting was 
held on the 27th November last, in New Ha- 
ven for the purpose of taking measures to en- 
dow a Connecticut professorship. The 
Standing Cemmittee of the board of Trustees 
were requested to open subscriptions for the 
purpose, and it was determmed to make a 
vigorous and united effort to establishm Con- 
necticut Seabury professorship. Arrange- 
ments have been made indeed for collecting 
subscriptions in every part of the Union ex- 
cepting the Eastern Diocese. Here noth- 
ing has yet been done, but we hope that the 
time will soon come in which we shall be able 
to give a different account.—We are very 
deeply interested in the success of the The- 
ological Seminary, from which we trust that 
many a stream will flow to make glad the 
City of our God.—In South Carolina, the 
Ladies have opened a subscription to estab- 
lish a Dehon scholarship, in honour of the 
memory of their late revered and beloved 
Bishop. It would be very gratifying to know 
that such a measure is contemplated here, 
and that a scholarship or a fellowship should 
be endowed which should bear the name of 
our venerable Bishop. May we’ not also 
hope that our wealthy Jaity, emulating the 
example of other denominations, will estab- 
lish a professorship for the Eastern Diocese. 





PAUPERISM IN NEW YORK. 

Wednesday evening the 17th of January, 
the society for the prevention of pauperism 
in the City of New York, held their fourth 
Annual meeting at the City hotel. The may- 
or of the City presided. A long and inter- 
esting yearly report was read from which it 
appears that the number of paupers in that 
City at the present moment is 13,000, and 
the annual expenditure to sustain them at 
least $250,000. The number of children 


Pauperism in New York—Episcopal @lergymen. 6S 


who attend their common schools are ésti- 
mated at five thousand and those who attend 
the sunday schools at six thousand six bun- 
dred. The number of children whe are 
growing up in ignorance were calculated to 
be eight thousand and the number of fami- 
lies who attend to no regular religious wor- . 
ship from six thousand to seven thousand.— 
More than one tenth therefore of the whole 
population are paupers, Out ofnearly twen- 
ty thousand children of poor parents only 
five thousand receive regular daily instruc- 
tion. Of the remainder nearly seven thous- 
and are indebted for the scanty knowledge” 
they obtain to the benevolent establishment 
of Sunday Schools in which the common ru- 
diments of education are from necessity 
blended with their religious and moral instruc- 
tion. The places of worship for so large a 
city ought to be at least one hundred instead 
of which it is believed there are not. sixty.— 
Of these fourteen are Episcopal Churches. 
How much reason have we to be thankful 
that the wise provision of-our forefathers for 
the general education ef youth, has produced 
a much better state of things in our populous 
towns ; and that our Sunday Schools may be 
devoted entirely to instruction m the great 
duties of Christianity. 

Number of Protestant Episcopal Clergymen 

in the United States. 
Eastern Diocese. 





Maine - - 2 

New Hampshire 4 

Bishop Massachusetts - 14 

Vermont - - 6 

Rhode Island - 7 
33 
B. Diocese Connecticut - - 43 
B. . New York -_ - 77 
B. 7 New Jersey - - 14 
B. se Pennsylvania - 26 
Delaware - - 4 
B, " Maryland - - 5t 
B $y Virginia tet, - Si 
: North Carolina - + 7 
B. ad South Carolina - 2 
- B. * Ohio - - or @ 
B. "9 Georgia - - 3 
Kentucky - -’ & 
Louisiana - - - 1 
Missouri - - 1 


Total 332 
Of this there are 9 Bishops, 277 presbyters, 
and 46 deacons. 





(State of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America, concluded from page 34.) 
SOUTH-CAROLINA. 
TE diocese of South-Carolina, it appears, 
has been deeply afflicted since the meeting 
of the Jast general convention, The clergy 
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and laity of that Chuch have not only to de- 
plore the loss of their late diocesan, the right 
Rev. Dr. Dehon, the reccllection of whose 
virtues and talents they love to cherish in 
their hearts; but death hath also deprived 


them of the Rev, Dr. Percy, late rector of 


St. Paul’s Church, Charleston, and of the 
Rey. Thomas Frost. late assistant minister 
of St. Philip’s Church, Charleston. The 
episcopal office, however, was not suffered 
long to remain vacant; but was happily fil- 
led by the election of the Rev. Dr. Bowen 
in February, 1818, who appears, from an ad- 
dress of his clergy, to possess their thorough 
confidence and affection. A fund for the 
support of the bishop was likewise instituted 
in the same year, which is progressing and 
promises to effect the important object it 
contemplated. 

The number of clergymen within the dio- 
cess of South Corolina, has evidently in- 
creased ; and there is yet no visible decline 
of the zeal of either the clergy or laity. Mr. 
David 1. Campbell, Mr. Francis P. Dela- 
vaux, Mr. Henry Gibbes, Mr. John W. 
Chandler, and Mr. William Wilson, who had 
been received as candidates for holy orders 
by biskop Dehon, were admitted to that of 
deacons; the four first named in the diocess 
of South Carolina, and the last in that of 
Pennsylvania by letters dimissory from the 
former. Mr. Edward Rutledge, received as 
a candidate for orders in this diocess, was 
ordained deacon, by virtue of letters dimis- 
sory, in the diocess of Connecticut. The 
Rev. Frederick Dalcho, the Rev. Albert A. 
Muller, the Rev. Maurice H. Lance, the 
Rev. Francis P. Delavaux, the Rev. Thomas 
Osborne (since removed to the diocess of 
Ohio,) the Rev. Alston Gibbes, and the Rev. 
Joseph M. Gilbert have within the same pe- 
riod been ordained priests; the two first at 
Philadelphia, and the others in South Caro- 
lina. Several candidates are now preparing 
for the ministry in that diocese, and there is 
a prospect flattering to the hopes of the 
friends of the Church, that it will in this dio- 
cese yet effectually be restored from the state 
to which it had after the revolutionary war 
been reduced. At present, it appears, there 
are more of its parishes supplied, than at any 
intermediate period since the war. 

The protestant episcopal society for the 
advancement of ciristianity im South Caro- 
lina, which was instituted a few years ago 
and has prospered in an unexampled man- 
ner, has done much good. This society is 
by its constitution strictly identified with 
the Church. it devises and executes liberal 
things. By its funds it has helped to rees- 
tablish old parishes, which had fallen into 
decay. It actually contributes to the sup- 
port of several ministers. 
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A society has been also formed, consisting 
of young men and others, having missions 
for its object; and it has already been in- 
strumental of good by the employment of 
the Rev. Mr. Fowler in a quarter of the dio- 
cese, which had never been visited by an 
episcopal clergyman since the revolution.— 
There is a happy prospect of extending the 
borders of our Church farther into the inte- 
rior by the formation, with the help of the 
protestant episcopal society for the advance- 
ment of christianity in South Carolina, of 
congregations in one or two of the interior 
districts. 

Sunday schools have been established in 


several parts of the diocese, and have been 
ithe occasion of good to many, it is hoped, 


particularly to the people of colour. They 
are, however, of too recent a date to enable 
us to say much about them. ‘Tracts have 
also been published and distributed by the 
protestant episcopal] society for the advance- 
ment of christianity in South Carolina, cal- 
culated to excite attention, to instruct the 
people in practical religion, and to attach 
them to the doctrine, discipline and liturgy 
of the Church. Among those tracts is a 
catechism, edited under the authority and 
direction of the bis shop and his clergy, which 
is explanatory of the one in the book of Com- 
mon 'Praye r. The people of colour are be- 
ginning to be instructed in those doctrines 
and principles of the christian religion, which 
will tend to promote their comfort and well- 
being here and their everlasting happiness 
hereafter, with a prospect of success condu- 
cive to their improvement and amelioration. 

On the whole, the condition of the Church 
in South Carolina is favourable. The bishop 
has vis re d, since his entering on the duties 
of the diocese , almost every parish within it. 
Gonhedoticn is regularly administered. ‘The 
rubrics and canons are conscientiously ob- 
served. Both clergy and laity evince a res- 
olution to adhere to the order of the Church 
and to oppose all innovation, 

The number of baptisms, reported to the 
diocesan conventions within the last three 
years, is eight hundred and thirty-nine; yet 
that number is defective, as reports do not 
appear to have been received from all the 
parishes every year. The number of com- 
municants appears to be one thousand four 
hundred and fifty-seven, although that too 
fails a little short of the truth. 
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OHIO. 

By « letter from the right Rev. the bishop 
of this diocese, addressed to the house of 
bishops i in this convention and by them trans- 
mitted to the house of clerical and lay dep- 
uties, it appears that the said right re »verend 
bishop has admitted the Rev. Intrey i 
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Morse, deacon, from New York, to the holy 
order of priests, and Mr, Benjamin Birge, of 
Kentucky, to that of deacon; and has con- 
firmed, since his settlement in his diocesan 
capacity, two hundred and thirty-four per- 
sons. At Dayton, on the Miami, and in sev- 
eral places in the east, and north east of the 
state, new parishes have been formed. 

The clergy of the diocese are six, besides 
the bishop.—Philander Chase, junr. has been 
admitted a candidate for holy orders. 


In laying the preceding statement before 
thehouse of bishops, the house of clerical 
and lay deputies solicit their Counsel and 
their prayers for the blessing of Almighty Gon. 

In conclusion, the house of clerical and 
lay deputies, reverting to the notices of pri- 
vate baptisms in some of the preceding state- 
ments, respectfully request the house of bish- 
ops to insert in the pastoral letter solicited by 
this house, their opinion and advice on the 
subject of the existing custom of administer- 
ing private baptism, without great and rea- 
sonable cause, and using in private the pub- 
lic office; and also on the subject of the 
proper qualifications of sponsors in baptism. 

Signed by order of the house of clerical 

and lay deputies. 
W. H. Witmer, President. 

May 23, 1820. 





We lear with pleasure that the Messrs. 
Williams of Boston are about republishing 
the much approved sermons of the Rev. John 
Venn M. A. Rector of Clapham. They are 


contained in 3 Vols. 8 vo. and 3 editions have’ 


already been printed in England. They are 
posthumous; the two first volumes made 
their appearance in 1814, and the third and 
Jast in1818. Reviews of these sermons are 
to be found in the Christian Observer, Vol. 
14. p. 26. and vol. 17. p. 655. 

In the ‘political world, the Gospel Advo- 
cate*is pained at hearing of nothing, but 
‘+ wars and rumours of wars.” The revolu- 
tionary spirit which is displaying itself in 
almost all the kingdoms of Europe, and 
the consequent disquietude of the reigning 
monarchs, will probably ere long produce a 
terrible conflict. The earth is beginning to 
tremble and the smouldering Crater to heave. 
Oh when will the prince of peace reign in 
the hearis of his sybyects!: When will the na- 
tions learn to convert the \weaysons of war- 
fare into the implements of husbandry! It 
becomes every Advocate for the Gospel to 
pray fervently that the kingdom of the bles- 
sed Jesus, may thus come, and that peace 
and righteousness may cease to be strangers 
on the Earth. 


Theory of Dreaming. 


FOREIGN. 

From the following statement published under 
the Baden head in the Constitutionnel, @ 
Paris paper of August 20, 1820, we are 
happy to learn that efforts are making there 
to heal the schisms which have hitherto 
distracted the protestants. 

“ BapEN, 13th.August. We have the 
pleasure of saying that the reunion between 
the different protestant confessions daily ad- 
vances, ard will shortly be entirely consum- 
mated. The local synods having finished 
their labors, M. Sander, the counseller for 
Ecclesiastical affairs has been directed to ad- 
dress a general] report upon their delibera- 
tions to the Government. A decree has been 
issued to assemble a general synod at Carl- 
shrue,*at which M. De Berkheim, the minister 
of State will preside. This synod will be com- 
posed of eight clerical and eight lay mem- 
bers, all freely chosen: the government will 
add six members, exclusive of the Pres- 
ident. This body will digest the articles of 
the reunion, pass the act, and submit it for 
the ratification of the Grand Duke. All the 
reformed and Lutheran Churches of the 
Grand Duchy will immediately after, form 
but one Church, under the appellation of the 
Evangelical Church.” « 

*A town near the palace of the grand 
Duke of Baden.—It was founded by the Ma- 
grave Charles William, 1715. It has four 
Churches, two for Roman Catholics and two 
for Protestants, a synagogue for the Jews ;— 
and four hundred houses, all of a uniform 
height, and nine thousand mbabitants. 








From the London Magazine. 

Analysis of Carmichael’s Theory of Dream- 

ing. 

Mr C. *‘ enumerates no less than seven dif- 
ferent states of sleeping and waking :—Ist. 
When the entire brain and nervous system are 
buried in sleep ; then there is a total exemp- 
tion from dreaming. 2d. When some of the 
mental organs are awake, and all the senses are 
asleep ; then dreams occur, and seem to be 
realities. 3d. When the above condition 
exists, and the nerves of voluntary motion are 
also in a state of wakefulness; then may oc- 
cur the rare phenomenon of somnambulism. 
Ath. Whenone of the senses is awake, with 
some of the mental organs ; then we may be 
be conscious, during our dream of its illusory 
nature. Sth. Whensome of the mental or- 
gans are asleep, and twa or more senses awake; 
then we can attend to external impressions, 
and notice the gradual departure of our slum- 
bers. 6th. When we are lolally awake, and 
in full possession of all our faculties and pow- 
ers. 7th. When under these circumsiances 
we are so occupied with mental operations, 
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as not to attend to the impressions of external 
objects, and then our reverie deludes us like 
a dream.” 





From the London Medical Intelligencer. 
Ancedote of Professor Blumenbach. 


Professor Blumenbach is now 78 years of 
age, and has never been heard “ to speak ill 
efany man living or dead.” He is the Sir 
Joseph Banks of Germany. 

We must add one anecdote to show his 
caution and disinclination to hurt the feelings 


of any one. “Sparzheim was excessively 
anxious to have Blumenbach’s opinion on 
his craniological, and tried every expedient 
to elicit itin vain. At leagth he attacked 
Blumenbach on his vulnerable side, by bring- 
ing a beautiful skull as a present. This was 
irresistible. The collector struggled between 
his love of truth and his extreme fear of 
wounding the feelings of the craniologist.— 
He looked at the skull, and exclaimed, 
**My dear doctor, in your system there is 
much that is new, and much that is true, but 
the new is not true, and the true is not new.”” 


= —— 


-- Poetry. 


Weinsert the following classical ode on the 
second century of the landing of our fore- 
fathers which we have taken from the Boston 
Daily Advertiser of January 3th in hopes 
that some of our poetical readers will furn- 
ish us with a translation equal in spirit and 
beauly to the original. 

CARMEN SECULARE. 

Quo me paventem, Musa, rapis tui 

Periculoso numine percitum, 

Ut tanta tentem fortiori 


- Non temere emodulanda plectro ? 


Lenita nostro parce, precor, metu 
Urgere. Perstas! ergo lyram novo 
Fervore velox, et refectis 
Sumo libens animis repostam. 


Jam bina crevit secla COLUMBLE 
Invicta preles! Inclyta moribus 
Tellus, per omnes mira gentes. 
Artibus ingenuis decora, 


Orbem marinum mercihus occupas, 

Hostem superbum fulmime territas : 
Frangenda nullis Tw procellis 
Altisonis minitaris undis ! 


Cornu beato Copia fertiles 
Exornat agros, arvaque vestiunt 
Messes opimz, et plena ruris 
_Horrea deliciis abundant. 


Adsueta duris membra laboribus 
Fervet Juventus sanguine nubili : 
Non stirpis hac oblita prisce, 
Inmemor aut veterum parentum! 


Portug capaces vocibus adsonant 
Dum linquit oram navita sedulus : 


Torquet gubernaclum magister, 
Atque jubet dare vela ventis. 


Non factiosis civibus angimur, . 
Nec peena fortem prosequitur cito, 
Que sentiat fari, licetque 
Omnibus hie aperire pectus. 


Tvr per orbem dum celebrabitur, 

Cotcmer, magni gloria nominis ; 

Dum corda Libertatis ardor, 
Dum patriz pietas movebit : 


Una vigebit celsior omnibus, 
Et posterorum Jaudibus auctior, 
Qui vindicande civitatis 
Arbitrio domita: Britanno 


Suscepit audax consilium! neque 
Fefellit alta spe minor exitus. 
En jacta fundamenta juris 
Temporis haud quatienda fuctu ! 


Qui nunc priorum fulcit imagines, 
Quo magna gaudet pagina nominum, 

Spettandus omni labe purus, 
Tam bonitate fideque notus 


Quam munientis vi sapientiz, 
Nunc dignitati consulit otia 
Felix agendo: si vocarit 
Patria, non timidus laborum. 


Vilius urna serius exeat 
Sors evocatura! Ast ubi cesserit, 
Adultas hgeres, alter idem, 
Nil minuet patrios honores ! 
' JOHAN: C. FISHER, 
Bostonie, Nov. Anglorum, 
Die 11 ante Kalend, Januar. 
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